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Edgar A. Poe's Works. 


Household Edition. 
feos ais re % Stedderd ena 


—% wer Halt- calf, | 








$4.00 ; Tarkey- “morocco, 
Cabinet Edition. 


Peems— s—Life by Didier—Introducto: 
Sarah Helen en Whites »—Btee! Portrait, and Tine, 
trations Cloth,$1.50; Half-calf. $3.00; Turkey 
morocco, $4.00. 


Diamond Edition. - 
a rr ec 
Library Edition. 
Complete Works. 


ms! well-authenticated Prose 
‘oem that the anthor deemed worthy of preservation. 
Poet's Life and 


Memotr a7 < H.I po! al 
ce Russell Lo P. Willis, and 


— Dd: N. 
theal'p pu, aioe letters and iNustre: 
yg 4 vols.,crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $15. 
For sale by all booksellers, and sent by mail, upon 
eeipt of price, by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher. 


714 Braodway, New York. 


~ Youne’s CONCORDANCE 


$1.00; 


Story, Article 


= 





Young's 


CAUTION! 

Says Youn ** Without attempting to correct 
the Test obvious typographical errata, the Amer- 
can Reprinters are —s verbatim, leavi 
be as important matter inserted in secon 
edition 


Ro Et a 
n Decem ree mple 
free. I. x FUNK & 60. "0 Dey St. N.Y, ’ 


A SCIENTIFIC NOVELTY. 
THE STUDENTS’ PORTABLE 
Electrical Machine and Apparatus, 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


“CURT W.MEYER’S ELEMENTARY 
BOOK IN ELECTRICITY.” 
A most charming, ready. and effective means of de- 
veloping this great force, "Bleck lett affording endless 
amusement to young and old alike boing an elegant ad- 
dition So events entertainments. Price, tor complete 
eet: m o. © pleoes of joe y ony itook, 


Book 2 Be Addres: Rad chs 
is2 B roadway, hs Terk. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 


1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board. 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
following colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 

Used in 27 Different States. 

Universally Recommended. 

Their increasing sale attests their merits. 

A key of answers accompanies each set. 

Price per set of 1000 different problems on heavy card- 
board in ten colors with full key of answers, all post- 
paid,one dollar. Yow will Mke them. 


Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Tl 


Bargains in Books. 
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Appleten’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $0; 
Sheep, $%; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35 ; Half-mor., $5 


McGurrey’s REApERS A FAILURE 
In the Home of the Publishers. 





--——~—, oem -- 





IN A SINGLE DAY 


OVER 2.000 SCHOOLS IN OHIO DISCARD McGUFFEY'S READERS, REFUSING IN MOST CASES 
THE REVISED EDITION ASA FREE CIFT, 


AND ADOPT APPLETONS’. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF THE NUMBER WERE ALREADY USING THE 
REVISED McGUFFEY’S, AND VOTED THEM OUT AS A FAILURE. 


——_—_-»+4 —____ 


Every mail leaving Cincinnati for weeks past has been laden with circulars and pamphlets proclaiming Appletons’ 


Readers a “ failure.” 


These statements are endorsed by a few “ eminent ” 


teachers from “Owen County,” 


and by local 


agents of the McGuffey Readers in a few other places, and it was presumed that a wide circulation of these would effectually 


postpone the day when the oid McGuffey book “ must go.” 


In the special mission upon which they were sent, they have been most conspicuous “ failures.” 


The circulars, however, were not so potent as was expected. 


They have convinced 


the public that the country hasenot been deluged with these things to promote the educational interests of the community 


but solely to infuse new life into the McGuffey books, whose days of usefulness are so rapidly waning. 


On Monday, September 20th, School-Boards, representing 
more than 2,000 schools in the State of Ohio, adopted Apple- 
tons’ Readers and discarded McCuffey’s. 


More than 200,000 of Appleton’s Readers were already in use in the State of Ohio previous to the above date, 





WHICH ARE THE REAL “FAILURES”? 





ul Christines Services. 


CHOIR aud SNR TIN” 


Containing FOUR RESPONSIVE SERVICES, and 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of Pe 
Best Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 

“Angel's Story,” “There's a Song in the Air;” 
* Mozart” (Hark, the Herald Angels); “ Xavier” 
(Hark, what mean those holy Voices); “ Folsom” 





Brittanica, ninth edition, ZnglsA ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Hali-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4, 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-caif, $6. Chamber’s Cyclo- | 
pedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $1875; 
Bheep, $27.50; Half-calf, %; Half-russia, $40. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Corresponfience solicited. 
NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








» BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure ‘erie, Fa Tin Sor Chasehey 

Ww. ’ sent Free. 
VANDU é& , Cincinnati, O., 


(Brightest and best, etc.)” “ Zerah” (To us a Child of 
Hope); “ While the Shepherds Watched ;" “Sears” (It 
came upon the Midnight); “ Bond” (Calm on the listen- 
ing Ear); “ Silent Night, holy Night ;” “ Antioch " (Joy 
to the World); “ St. Anns.” 

These tunes may be used in the ordinary way or sung 
in conneciion with the beautiful preludes which accom- 
pany them, forming a powerful, continuous and cuma- 
lative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per 100 copies; single copy, by 
mail 10 cents. 


John Church & Co., 
Ne. § Uston sexarey CINCINNATI, 0 


New Yerk. 





HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS 


DITSON & CO., call attention to their elegant and 
useful music books suitable for presents, and especially 
to their 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 
Price of each in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3. 
The following are collections y Piano Music. 
THE . CLUSTER OF GEMS. & pieces of high 
GEMS 0 oF LE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces of 

ic, by the m celebrated composers. 
GEms ted ‘STRAUSS. “” splendid and brilliant 


rranepent2 GEMS. 100 select piano pieces. 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. I. 19 easy p's for beginners. 

HOME TIRCLE. Vol. Il. 1@ pieces, of which 2 
are for 4 . 


raniee MUSIC. 2 Vols. 12 easy and popular 
CREME: ‘DE i ny REME. 2 Vols. & select 

pieces of some 4 , suited to advanced players. 
a + OF GEMS. 97 easy and popular 


WELCOME HOME. 17 easy and popular pieces. 
PRARIS OF MELODY. 5% pieces of moderate 





THE MILD POWER @7 


=CURESS 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
homer! pee 9 the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
of an gminent physicians 


BF Run ump aes eye y,Drweatate « 


"Cure of 
(14 pp.) also Illustrated » sens 
Ea ee Bo 1s PEN be ME 
STATAN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, ‘NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 2 ee aee, New York. wa 


ms. ich Offices 99 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
ighth Street, Tinadelptia, 29 Fulton Street (cor. TH 


generally. 
Teatment 





PIANIST’S ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collection. |lery. ) Brooklyn , 110 amy tLe By Baltimore 


All the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding and price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 





| Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen 


Garments, Shawls, etc., ete. All kinds of Curtain 
— or Dyed received and returned by ex 
ie. 





$72 


A WEEK. $12 dey at home casi ad 
Outht free. gy + <4 Tavs & ie ng 
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APPLETON’S READERS A FAILURE 
IN MISSOURI. 


The Appleton “GIFT BOOK SCHEME” REJECTED By the Board of Education of 





THE CITY OF 


SAINT LOUIS, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS ADOPTED 


ON RECULAR INTRODUCTION TERMS BY A VOTE OF 


contained in the proposition of the 


JAMES P. McGINN, 





From the Report of Committee on Course of Study : 

“Your Committee being of the opinion that in the matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and especially in its features 
of review lessons, THE REVISED EDITION OF McGUFFEY’S SERIES OF READERS IS MUCH SUPERIOR TO APPLE- 
TON’S, recommend to the Board the introduction of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series now in use, on the terms 


publishers,” 


WM. BOUTON, 


JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 


JOHN GILWEE, 


i8 TO 6. 


i Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the above report of the Com- 
mittee on Course of Study, was accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6, 
Appleton’s Readers were offered at free exchange for two years and declined asa gift, the committee declaring them inferiorto McGuffey’s Revised, 


OSEPH declines the “Gift Book 
cheme.” 
St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 7, 1880. 
The School "Board of of this city, acting un- 
der a special charter adopted McGu _ 
Revised Readers to take the place of Mc- 
Guffey’s *‘ New Eclectic” Readers, at In- 
troduction and Exchange Rates. 
Appleton’s Readers were offered free but 
were rejected by a large majority. 
E. B. NEELY, Supt. Publie Schools. 


MARSHFIELD declines the ‘‘Gift Book 
Scheme. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers introduced, 

gas Appleton’s Readers were offered 


of 


ST. 


~ «The claim of generosity on the 

the Appleton agents is entirely out of plac 
They Seve made the same proposition to 

nearly or quite every town in the State, 
where they have attempted to introduce 
their books, but, unfortunately for them, 
with very poor success, * * * Weare 
prepared to furnish overwhelming evidence 
that Appleton’s Readers have been discard- 
ed in hundreds of instances after being in- 
troduced, and McGuffey’s Readers re- 
adopted. ‘We are certain that no intelli- 

ont, unprejudiced person can compare the 
= series carefully and not be satisfied 
that McGuffey’ s Revised is far superior to 
Appleton’s asa text-book,”— Webster Co. 
News. 


‘MEXICO.—Appleton’s 
carded. 
The Board adopted the following resolu- 


Readers Dis- 





te Appleton’s Readers have been tried, found wanting, and DISs- 
CARDED AS A FAILURE from the public Schools of the following cities 


and towns in Missouri: 


Luray Pierce City, 
Monroe City: Montrose. 
Washburn, Hughesville, 
Concordia, Colecamp, 
Greenfield, Lancaster, 


oo 
New} Market, 
Warsaw, 
Kirksville, 





tions : 
Readers be adopted for use in our pyblic | 


schools. At first I was much pleased with | 


** Resolved that McGuffey’s Revised | it is the only foot-hold that it has in our! books for yourselves, and fecide the b ques. 


tion. * 


schools instead of Appleton’s Series now in | the book, and introduced it; but lam now | You caN BUT , DETERMINE THE BOOK A 


use * * *” 


Adopted unanimously. 


TIPTON.—Appleton’s Readers a F ag 
ure. 

‘** A careful trial of Appleton’s Series of 
Readers in the class-room during the oaeed 
eight months has fully satisfied my mind 
that the series is not at all adapted to the | 
wants and necessities of the schools. 


many deficiencies noted all through them ; 
but little interest can be elicited by the 
teacher in using them, let him try never so | 


hard. 

‘*The children do not take to them; the 
selections are far-fetched, unnatural, ‘nam- 
by-pamby,’ and often times exceedingly 
silly. The attempts at ‘child talk’ in the 
First and Second Readers are disgusting. 
_ se of preparation are not adapted to 

pils. 

er v8 parties who compiled these books 
man to have had a poor idea of child | 
literature, of capacity, adaptation, and 
what pleases children, The interest in! 
teaching them flags, and they become irk-| 
some and dry to both pupils and teacher.” 

W. HORACE WILLIAMS, 


Prin. Tipton Graded School. 


HANNIBAL.—Appleton’s Fifth Reader 
Tried and Discarded. 

‘‘T have been using Appleton’s Fifth 

Reader in the High School for the past year; 








It | discarded A 
would be too tedious to enumerate the | troduced M 


| free to confess that I do not like it, and am | FALURE. 


| much or. It can not compare | 
with McGuffey’s Sixth Reader in any re- | 
spect. My pupils and teachers, as well as | 
myself, are anxious to change. . 

| I have laid the matter before my teachers 
|and patrons, and they are all unanimous | 4 
for the change to McGuffey’s. We hav 
leton’s Fifth Reader and -- 
uffey’s Revised.” 

JOB G. McVEIGH, Prin. High School. | 


, CONCORDIA. — Appleton's 
Discarded. 
“‘Appleton’s Readers, which have | 
m in use in our schools during the} 
Spring term have been discarded and Mc-| 
Guffey’s reinstated on account of their su- 
perior merits.” 
F. H. BARTMANN, 
Pres. School of Board. 


Readers 


CALHOUN. 

‘Resolved, That the Board of Education 
of Calhoun he by rescind the former ad- 
| option of Appleton’s Readers and adopt in- 
stead McGuffey’s Revised Readers.” 

8. P. HAHN, Clerk pro tem. 
JOHN R. PIGG, Pres’t. 
Appleton’s Readers Remorselessly An- 
nihilated by the Man who First 
Pronounced Them “a Failure.” 
(Pierce City Record, Oct. 19, 1878.) 
‘Patrons, look carefully over these 








Calhoun, 
Lincoln, 
Millard, 
Laclede 


Hannibal, 


Dadeville, 
Wentsville, 
i ot gad 
earney. etc. 
Lagrange, 


‘nsvill 





* 


The Appleton series of Readers have been 
made by eight different persons, five males 
ahd three females, nei of whom ever 

made a reading dye or assisted in making 
, one before. 

There is a lack of system, accuracy, gra- 
dation, adaptation and common sense run- 

ning through the series, and perce ptible 

| upon every page. Age, the ks have 

| not been recognized by leading educators 

as a meritorious series. THEY ARE AN EX- 

| PERIMENT, and where tried are unsuccess- 

ful se many teachers in Minnesota will 
y: 

On the other hand, McGuffey’s Readers 
are the acknowledged STANDARD in this 
great State of Missouri, and have been ad- 
opted and are used in 90 counties of this 


State 
(Signed) L. S. HOLDEN. 


PIERCE CITY.—Result of the “Ex- 
periment,” Appleton’s Readers Dis- 
carded. 

Prerce City.—‘‘ Oct. 27, 1880. I am 


happy to inform you that the School Board 
have adopted McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


- our public schools, and have Shpeees 
e~ 8s Readers. We are well p — 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers, 
think them THE BEST.” 
W. G. RICE, Pres Bd. of Ed. 


(@ Appleton’s Readers have been offered at free exchange and 
DECLINED AS A GIFT, by Boards of Education of the following cities and 


towns in Missouri: 
St. Louis,  Laplatte, 
Canton, Stockton, 
Linneus, Hamilton, 
Cairo, Maryville, 
Monticello, Cameron 
Clarence, Cave Springs, fare 


St. Joseph, 
osep 

Shelbina, 

——~ 


’ 





Kahoka. 

Salisbu 

Savan 

7 field, 
‘ars 

Rolla 


Gallatin, 


Walnut Grove Weston, 
Platte City. Bethany, 

. Ma 
Huntsville, . i 
Edina, ‘ 
Madison, Cuba, * 
Alexandria, .» €te., etc. 


M°SGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS 


ADOPTED FOR LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS IN MISSOURI, INCLUDING : 


' St. Louis, Fairview, 
Pierce City, 

' Smithton, 
Dnionville, 
Luray, 
Benton, 
Bolckow, 


Biglow, 
Jameston, 
Kidder, 
Marshfield, 
Nevada, 
Greenfield, 
Cuba, 


Cassville, 
Windsor, 
Laclede, 
Lamar, 
Sylvania, 


St. Joseph, 


Oregon, 

Al ’ 
Plattsburg, 
Cameron, 
New Market, 
Richland, 
Dadeville, 


Winthrop, 
Forest City, 
Bethany, 
Winston, 
Lathrop, 
Higgi 
Le 
Cave Springs, 


Gallatin, 


Grayson, 
Utica, 
ille, 
on, 





Mound City, 
Princeton, 
Washburn, 


Walnut Grove, 
Wentsville, 


Greenfield, 
Mexico, 
Calhoun, 
Millard 


Jamesport, 
Hamilton, 
Weston, 
Kimmswick, 
Stockton, 
Steelville, 
Webster, 
Ete., etc. 


Monroe City, 
Greenfield, 
Rochester, 


J 


we M°GUFFEY’S READERS ARE ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE FOR FIVE YEARS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTIES IN MISSOURI : 


Adair County, 
Bollinger ““ 


Carter 
Crawford 
Douglas 
Harrison 
Jefferson 
Lincoln 


wton 
Platte 
St. Charles 
Scotland 
Texas 
Worth 
Andrew 


“é a7 


Dade 
Franklin 
Hickory 
Knox 
Linn 
Miller 


“ce 
“ 
“c 
“ec 
“ 


VAN ANT WER? 


Mercer County, Boone County, Polk County, 
Ne ba Cedar «“  Nodawa - 


St. 


ay 
oe 


St. Clair 
Scott 
Vernon 
Wright 
Audrain 
Buchanan 


“ce 


“ec 
5 «cc 
Lad 


a 


oe County, Pulaski County, 


Shannon 
Warren 
Barry 
Baker 
Clinton 
Gentry 
Howard 


RACC & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


oe 


Caldwell 
Cole 
DeKalb 
Greene 
Howell 


Lafayette 
Macon 


Genevieve “ 


Madison 
Morgan 


Daviess County, Barton County, Ray County, 


Lawrence 


Grundy Coun’ 

“ee Tron f% ty 
Lewis + 
Maries - 
New Madrid ‘ 
Pemiscott ‘“ 
Reynolds ‘“ 
Schuyler “ 


Sullivan ‘“ 


ta 
“ce 
“ce 
c 


se 


i 
“cc 
“ce 
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“same rate at which 
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New York, November 27, 1880. 








We have sent bills to all our subscribers 
whose subscriptions are due or about to ex- 
pire. Please respond promptly. 


Milton's Day. 





The birthday of Milton comes on December 9th, and this 
day 1s remembercd by the C. L. S.C. and the members 
read the “ Hymn of the Nativity” and “ Satan.” 

Every teacher cen, in a great or less degree, make a les- 
son out of this fact which we announce some time ahead 
to give time for preparation. Find out something about 
Milton and talk it over with your pupils. Interest them 
in the great poet. The two selections named above are 
printed in Number Seven of the Chautauqua Text-Books, 
“Memorial Days,” and can be obtained of Nelson & 
Phillips, of New York for ten cents. 


School Officers. 


In some places the school officers are elected, in some 
appointed. In some] places they get good men and in 
some they get just as bad as there is. How the schools 
have ever managed to survive with ths tobacco-chewing, 
whiskey-drinking, oath-propeling managers they have had 
is more than could well be explained. In some places they 
can hardly read or write; in one ward, in New York city, 
on a public occasion a trustee absolutely reeled on the 
platform. 











What the trustee doesn’t know about education, isn’t 
worth knowing: sohe thinks. In Brooklyn they had one 
last year, who declared, “Why, I can tell whether a man 
can teach by just looking at him! I don’t need toack any 
questions!” This man was called on at his office by a 
most gentlemanly book agent. “What is your name?” 
yelled the school-trustee. The gentleman put his hand inp 
his pocket to find hiscard, “I don't want anything to do 
with a G—— d—— fool who don't know his name,” shout- 
ed the school official, while the gentleman turned on his 
heel fu disgust. This same man (?) was called on by an- 
other gentleman in respect to some reading-books; they 
were shown to him and the merits pointed out, “ But 
what I want are the facts,” shouted he. Again the merits 
were pointed out. 

“T tell you I don’t want arguments ; give me the facts." 

Now if the facts as they appeared to the visitor had 
been stated, they would have been about as follows: (1) 
You are a conceited fool, (2) You don’t know the first 
elements of gentlemanly behavior, (3) You are a damage 
to the schools you pretend to manage. 

There are many shining examples, thank God, of school 
officers who for years have given their time and best tal- 
ents to the cause of public education ; who have done it 
from the purest motives, actuated by the noblest senti- 
ments. They have their reward. 





To County Superintendents. 





The time has, at last, arrived for concerted actioh on 
your part. You have stood by and administered the laws 
as they are giving certificates to Tom, Dick and Harry, 
Mary, Betsey and Jane, knowing perfectly weil that they 
could not TEACH. € You have excused yourselves on the 


would be closed, (2) that they were as good as the people 
wanted, (3) that the applicants needed the money they 
would earn, (4) that the wages paid would not hire a good 
teacher, and, (5) that the people were not ready for good 
teachers—for those who would employ the improved meth- 
ods of instruction. 

Armed with these excuses, the county superintendent 
has allowed the destructive wor’ to goon. A few men, 


8! here and there, instead of bemoaning this state of affairs, 


have vet to work te remedy them. They have gathered 


, the teachers into institutes and monthly meetings. They 


have retused certificates to a large number of those who 
evidently sought the school-room as a temporary expedi- 
ent to raise a littie cash. They have bp lectures and by 
publications endeavored to arouse public opinion. They 
have steadily insisted that the teacher should know some- 
thing of the science and art of teaching. 

But they labor under great difficulties. The true way 
out of the trouble is evidently in the multiplication oy ED U- 
CATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Towards this end al] must labor. Let the feeble cry go 


attended by every teacher in the county. 
ests of the teachers that they should meet, as well as for 
the good of the schools. 

But the Institutes are only a temporary remedy. * In 
every county a county normal instituie should be held for 
two months each year, and attendance on this be exacted 
as the price of a certificate of the lowest grade. The main 
feature of this normal institute should be a school for prac- 
Ticine TeacHtnG, Lectures won't do; we have too many 
of those. Teaching is an art and must be learned by do. 
ing it. 

We would therefore counsel the county superintendents 
to beup and doing. You must head the great movement 
that is started. Like Dr. King of Richmond, speak out on the 
subject of unhealthy, ill-nrade, inconv>nient, ill-heated, ill- 
furnished and ill-looking and unsightly school buildings. 
Speak out, gentlemen. On you hangs a tremendous re- 
sponsibihty. Wake up the trustees with a circular as to 
the furniture and apparatus of the school. Talk with them 




















about the surroundings of the school-room. And, finally, 
mark out a definite course for the annual meeting near at 
hand. 


Teaching That Does Not Teach. 





- 


There is a good deal of so-called “ object-teaching,” 
which, though planned with the best of intentions, is prac- 
tically nothing but word-teaching—if, indeed, 1t be not 
less or worse than that. It is of little advantage to bring 
the object before the eye of the pupil it the talk about it is 
largely made up of technical terms which he commits, or 
tries to commit to memory without ‘understanding them. 
Some teachers seem to suppose that in the mere presence 
of a sample of the thing to be studied there is a magic 
virtue which insures its being studied intelligently; but 
“ object lessons” may become as mechanical and unprofit- 
able as any other. For instance, here is a specimen of a 
lesson on “common things,” quoted in a publisher's cir- 
cular from a “ child's book :" 

What is this? Ans. A pebble. 

What is its form? Ans. Circular, flat, irregular, etc., as 
the case may be. 

To what kingdom does it belong? Ans. The mineral: 

To what class of minerals? Ans. The carthy. 

Does it consist of clay or silex? Ans. It is a silicious 
mnineral. 

What are its external qualities? Aus. It is hard, taste- 
less, pulverable, white when reduced to powder, fusible, 
opaque. 

Now it seems tous, to make young children learn this 
sort of stuff about a pebble is giving them a stone when 


| they want bread. Even if they can be made to comprehend 
ground (1) that if these were not licensed many schools | 


it all, we doubt its utility; but who believes that in one 
case out of a hundred they will be made io understand one 
out of ten of the unfamiliar terms employed? A few of 
the Lrighter members of a class may succeed in remembere 
inz it until “ examination day,” and may possibly pick a 
few ideas from it; but}the majority will get it as complete- 
ly muddled as the unhappy children in some of the Eng- 
lish schools have done with their lessons on sanitary mat- 
ters. The Journal of Chemistry gives verbatim copies of 
written exercises in one of the Greenwich schools: 

“ Infections*are}]brought on by bad smells, such as small- 
pox, measels, scarlet fever, glass-pox, S. C., they are 
brought on by bad draineges suers; they must be well 
ventilated.—Infection disease are caught by tcuch'ng such 
as charcoal, chlorid of lime, &c. Measles, feaver are called 
disinfectionous because they are catching.—Fainted. If a 
person as fainted, take her out in the open air lay ber down 
with"her head. And do the clothing round the neck and 
dashed cold water the face and hand and put smelling 
salts to her nose.—Degestion is pa‘nes in the head, paines 
in the stom-ach, bad tempers, From Gegestion comes 
consumption, information, head ache, neuralgia.” 


up that the graduates of normal schools do not always | The editor comments upon these performances as fol- 
succeed, This will not weigh an ounce with a candid man. | lows: 

Until there are enough normal schools to supply the de- “These exercises may be thought amusing, but it should 
mand, a substitute must be provided. County teachers’ | borne in mind that every word represents more or less 
Institutes must be held every year; and these must not pain to some unhappy chila in endeavoring to recall pon- 
be mere occasions for a course of lectures. These should be | derous words which were without meaning. Education in 
It is for the inter- | sanitary matters is desirable, but as it is conducted at 


present in public schools, it must injure children's’minds by 
habituating them to the use of words which they cannot 
understand” He adds, “if instruction in sanitary mat- 
ters is to be continued in schools, it will be necessary to 
supplement the lessons with visits to some such place as 
the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, unless the school boarda 
are satisfied if the children get hold of a'lot of bard words, 
or rather ot sounds resembling them.” But’ we doubt 
whether such visits would be of real service if the expla- 
nation of the objects—and to sce them without explana- 
tion would profit littlek—was in the same dry and technical 
style as the school instruction. The teacher who could 
be so stupid in schoo’ would be apt to be just as stupid in 
the museum. 

How the work should be done it is not our purpose to 
attempt to state here. No true teacher ought to need to 
be told, and one who is not a true teacher would hardly 
do much bette: for the telling. 
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Object-Teaching. 





Object-teaching occupies an important position in the 
elementary schools of several countries of Europe, and also 


in the schools of many cities and towns in the United States 
and in Canada. It is making good progress in the schools 
of the Argentine Republic, and of Chili, and other parts of 
South Ameriva, through the use of works on this system 
cf teaching which have been translated and published in 
the Spanish language. Its principles and methods are em- 
braced in the course of instruction for training teachers in 
Cape Colony, Africa, 

Many teachers use methods which they call object-teach- 
ing, that have neither the spirit nor the“real form of this 
system. Others follow some of its principles, but do not 
employ enoug> of its methods to render their instruction 
systematic. With some of its disciples the sim has been 
chiefly to furnish exercises for the development of the 
senses, but without systematic connection in the matter of 
the instruction. With others, it may be said the chief pur 
pose has been to provide better illustration and instruction 
of the facts pertaiming to the subject of the lesson. 

True object-teaching embraces both of these aims ; and 

the greatest need with the teachers of to-day is a better 
understanding of the real principles of this system, and a 
thorough acquaintance with proper methods for applying 
them. 

ITS PURPOSE, 

For the farther explanation of the priaciples ot object- 
teaching, and its real import and purpose, let us consider 

what it is claimed to be and do. 

Object-teaching has for its purpose a thorough develop. 

ment ofall the child's faculties, and their proper employ 
ment in the acquisit'on of kno wledge, instead of the plan 
too commonly pursued of depending upon the memory for 
this purpose. Itis not a plan of fixed, unchangeable meth- 
ods, but a system of training based upon and controlled 
by the fact that the beginnings of real knowledge must 
come through the appropriate exercise of the senses, Its 
purpose is not the attainment of facts, nor the cultivation 
of language as an end; but the development to a vigor- 
ous and healthy action, of the child’s powers of getting 
and using knowledge, both by the methods of obtaining 
it and by the knowiedge itself. It furnishes exercises to 
produce ability to learn, and methods to aid in the learning. 

It does not signify the thiugs about which something is 
‘taught, nor that which is taught about them, so much a, 
it does the principles by which the teaching is performed, 
and the purpose and manner of the teaching. It deals 
with things, and it considers subjects also. It attends to 
realities and their relations, rather than to ideals and their 
representations, It -furnishes a means of attaining clear 
and intelligent ideas of distant objects and events through 
those that :re near and kuown. 

Object-teaching prepares the learner’s mind by develop- 
ment begun through sense-perceptions, and continued by 
observation and reflection, to understand clearly the im- 
portant facts concerning things and arts, and their relations 
to spoken and written language. It does not propose, 
however, that the child shall gain all its knowledge by the 
long process by which the human race was led through the 
‘wilderness of personal experiences to the attainment of the 
present sciences ; but it does propose to lead the young, 
inexperienced learner into the midst of objects and influ- 
ences that will awaken the several senses to activity. And, 
as their activity develops knowledge, even though elemen- 
tary in form and nature, the learner will thereby become 
able 10 profit by the greater experiences of others, and 
‘thus increase his progress in knowledge. *It proposes to 
guide the young learner till his own enlarged experiences 
prepare him to extend his acquisitions |throngh the experi 
‘ences of others, as they are furnished by means of books; 
and also to confirm the facts thus gained, by his own ob- 
servations. 

Once more, object-teacling implies— 

First. The use of systematic exercises with objects for 
the development of the power of gaining the elements of 
knowledge. 


Second. A training in habits of getting knowledge from 
‘objects, models, pictures and diagrams, by careful observa- 
tion ; both of these ends being reached through the guided 
personal experiences of the learner. 

Third. Teaching the pupils how to avail themselves of 
facts previously discovered by others, and recorded in books; 
and training them to verify those facts, so far as practicable, 


An Object Lesson. 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


“What have I here?” “Two glasses of water.” 
then shows the children some sugar. 
what this is?” “Sugar.” 
the water, and the children state what 'she did. Teache 


Teache 
“Who can tell m 


it is. “Now notice and see what I do.” 


what she does. 


or fire.” “What did the fire do to the wax ?” “Heated it. 
“Then what must we have to melt things?” ‘“Heat.’ 
“How about this water being hot ?” 
water and find it cold. “Then how many think the suga 
has melted ?” Ohildren will not think so. 
the sugar done?” “Gone away.” 
“Into the water.” 
all of it.” “How do you know ?” 
sugar in it.” 


Children do so, and say that it tasted sweet. 
ch'ldren to drink some more, and see how that will taste 
Children will say that is sweet. 
should drink all of it ?” 


makes it sweet ¢ 


“All would be sweet.” 
“Sugar.” 


” 


fore ?” Children will not think so. 
has gone into all of the water.” 


“Why not ?” 


to the water?’ 
‘What does the sugar do ?” 
“Sugar dissolves in water.” 
water, we say it is what ?” 
Question teacher on term and meaning of term. 
children name other things that are soluble. 


“Dissolyes.” “In what ?’ 


about ?” “Things.” 
solve in water.” 
are ‘said to be what?” “Soluble.” 
statement, spell words, and teacher writes on the board. 
“What bas happened to the stone ?” 
solved in the water.” 
as it was before ?” 
the class will see that it is the same.” 
say about the stone ?” 


“What do these things do ?” 


“Stone does not dissolve in water.’ 


what)?” 
things that are insoluble, and tell why. 
will not dissolve in’water are said to“be what ?” 
uble.” 
ment on the board. 


insoluble. 


Teacher. 
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Time Saving Studies. 


By W. Hasprovex. 

Principal of the New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools. 
There are three studies pursued in all our schools 
that demand much more time and attention than is 
generally given to them —I call them time saving s‘udies. 
They are spelling, penmanship and the five fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. Let me repeat them in a somewhat 
different phraseology, viz., correct and rapid spelling, 
legible and rapid writing, and correct and rapid work in 
numeration, addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. 

It only requires a moment's consideration to see that 
without correct and rapid work in these branches of study, 
much time must be lost both by the student and the business 
man. It is impossible for one to write a letter of whatever 





. nal examination.--Prof. N. A. C 
: — ro paola Educa- 








character rapidly unless one can spell qu'ckly and correct- 


Teacher comes before the class with two glasses of water. 


Teacher puts the sugar into 


then shows the children a stone, and the children tell what 
Teacher puts 
the stone into the other glass of water, children telling 


“Sow, children, 1 want you to notice and see what 


Children touch the 


“What has 
“Where has it gone ?’ 
“Into how much’of the water‘?’’ “Into 
“Tt is sweet.” “How 
do you know it is sweet ?”"* “Have tasted water with 
If children do not say that the sugar has 
gone into all of the water, tell them to taste the water. 
Teacher tells 


‘‘How wou'd it be if you 
“What 
“Into how much of the 
water has the sugar gone, then ?” *“Into all of it.” “How 
many think you could give me tho sugar just as it was be- 
“It 


“You have seen the water and the sugar, and what hap- 
pened when the sugar was put into the water ; now what 
do we say the water has done to the sugar, or the sugar 
Chiidren or teacher give term dissolve, 


“Becauses sugar dissolves in 
Teacher gives term soluble, 
Have 
“What do 
we call soda, salt, and all these you have been talking 
“Dis- 
“Those things which dissolve in water 
Children give full 


“It} has not dis- 
“Now many can give it to me just 
Children raise hands; they try, and 
“What can you 


“Because stone does not dissolve in water, we say it is 
Teacher gives term insoluble. Children name 
“Those things that 
“Tnsol- 
Children spell words, and teacher writes state- 


Teacher drills children on statements and bas them name 
things that are soluble and those that are insoluble. Teach- 
er names things ; children tell wether they are soluble or 
Children are told to bring next day examples 
of each, which should be tested in the class.— Primary 


ly and can write legibly and rapidly. What is true in 
this regard of letter writing, is also true of all other kinds 
of composition. As for rapid and correct work in the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic, how much time would 
be saved in the study of mathematics and in business, if 
there was always the ability to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide correctly and rapidly. 

This correctness and rapidity in these branches of study 
must be acquired if ever in our primary schools, especially 
the spelling and arithmetic. We will not now discuss 
the proper age at which the greatest facility in pen- 
manship may be acquired. This we claim must be at- 
tained at some time in school, rapidity and legibility in 


Tr 
e 


r 


happens.” “The sugar melts.” Teacher has children name) the execution of writing. It is not enough’ that the 
things they have melted, as wax, rubber, etc. ‘ What) ,pi] can write beautifully and legibly, but there must 
dil you have with which to melt those things?” “Lamp | pe while in schoo', that practice which will enable the 


” 


scholar t) write rapidly also. What an invaluable ac- 
quisition to be able all through life to write rapidly, 
neatly and legibly. 

In spelling how little attention is paid to rapidity. There 
must be correctness first, but afterwards there should be 
the aiming after rapidity. We hear a great deal about 
reading at sight, etc., but there will be little trouble 
about reading as far as pronouncing the words correct- 
ly is concerned if more attention were paid to epelling. 
A great many advantages are secured by giving more 
attention to this much neglected stady than rapidity. 
We once asked a celebrated divine who was remarkable 
for his platform eloquence, how he had a:quired such 
ready command of language, he said he thought it was 
owing to the fact that he committed to memory when 
a boy the whole of Johr. Walker's dictionary and recited 
it column by column, day after day to his grandmother. 

And now when we come to speak of the mastery -of 
the five fundamental rules in arithmetic, how can we do 
ibeir importance justice. Let each one thinks for him- 
self how much time he would have saved by having been 
expert in these five fundavental rules. How many 
times have you gone over your work to find a mistake. 
You knew how the example mnsi be performed but in the 
sclution of it, you made several mistakes, here one in ad- 
dition and there another in multiplication The teacher 
must aim first at correctness and then at rapidity. Let 
the pupils be impressed with the importanc> of these two 
things, correctness and rapidity and they will work hard 
to secure them. 

The truth is that the pupil in these studies as in all 
others, will be inspired to effort in proportion to the in- 
spiration of his teacher. What we need 1s more rapid 
execution in these studies and to this end more attention 
must be given to the acquisi'ion ot it. 

Let all committees of examination always take into con- 
sideration in deciding the merits of pupils in these studies 
their power of rapid execution as well as correctness, 

Let the motto of every school be in all its work, cor- 
rectness and rapidity. 


r 
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Telling not Teaching. 


It 1s a mistake to tell pupils anything they should know 
or can be lead to find out by judicious teaching. This is 
the Tzacuer’s Gotpen Ruve. If only this one rule was 
carried out, the teaching ic most schools would be revolu- 
tionized. Young teachers sould repeat it every morning 
on their way to school, and ask themselves every evening 
wherein they have violated it. It will form a pruning 
hook to cut away most of the errors in method, if it is in- 
telligently used. 

Telling is not teaching. Lecturing or sermonizing is not 
teaching. The teacher should lead or guide his pupils 
through the gard-n of knowledge, and show them which 
kinds of fruit are beneficial and which injurious; he should 
also show them the test means of obtaining the fruit, but 
he should not pluck it for them, and eat it for them, and 
digest it fur them. He should teach”his scholars how to 
think; he should not do the thinking for them. This will 
make them develop, by giving their mental activity the 
work for which it so ardently longs. 

Professor Tyndall says: “Looking backward’ from my 
present standpoint over the earnest past, a boyhood fond 
of play and physical action, but averse to school work, lies 
before me. The aversion did not arise from intellectual 
apathy or want of appetite for knowledge, but mainly from 
the fact that my earliest teachers lacked the power of im- 
parting vitality to what they taught.” 

No wunder that little fellows with so many germs of 
life and power in them waiting to be stir-ed into activity 
nd vigor, should lave an aversion to aStend such a school. 
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If a teacher is not acquainted with the wonderful nature 
of the mind he has to develop, and the natural order of 
the growth of its faculties, he should be very tolerant of 
truancy. The temptation t» play “hookey” may cone 
sometimes from imprisoned faculties protesting against 
their most unjust neglect. Certain it is that, indepen 
dent of the evil effects resulting from known disobedi 
ence, a boy would learn more in the fields and woods with 
the flowers and birds, then in many a school, 

Sir William Hamilton says, “The primary rrinciple ef 
education is the determination of the pupil to self-activity 
—the doing nothing for him which he is able to do for 
himself.” 

Hebert Spencer says, “In education the process of self- 
development should be encouraged to the fullest extent. 
Children should be led to make their own investigations 
and to draw their own inferences. They should be told 
as little as possible,” and induced to discover as much as 
possible. Self-evolution guarantees a vividness and pre- 
manency of impression which the usual methods can 
never produce. Any piece of knowledge which the pupil 
has himself acquired, any problem which he has himself 
solved, becomes by virtue of the conquest much more 
thoroughly his than it could else be. The preliminary 
activity of mind which his success implies, the concentra- 
tion of thought necessary to it, and the excitement conse 
quent on his triumph, conspire to register all the facts in 
his memory in a way that no mere information heard from 
a teacher or read in a school book, can be registered. Even 
if he fail, the tension to which his facult es have been 
wound up, inrures his remembrance of the solution when 
given to him, better than half a dozen’ repetitions would. 
Observe again, that this discipline necessitates a continuous 
organization of the knowledge he acquires. It is in the 
very nature of facts and inferences, assimilated in this 
normal manner, that they successively become the 
premises of further conclusions,—the means of solving 
still further questions. The solution uf yesterday's prob- 
lems helps the pupil in mastering to-day’s. The knowl- 
edge is turned into a fweulfy as soon as it is taken in, end 
forthwith aids in the gencral function of thinking—dzes not 
lie merely written in the pages of an internal library, as 
when rote-learnt.” 

Fellenberg held, “That the individual independent ac- 
tivity of the pupil is of much greater importance thn the 
ordinary busy officiousness of many who a:svme the office 
of educators.” 

Rosenkranz says, “Mind is’ essentially self-activity. 
Mind lets nothing act upon it unless it has rendered itself 
receptive to it.” 

Horace Mann wrote, “Unfortunately education amongst 
us at present consists too much in ¢elling, not in training.” 

Let the pupils have a chance to enjoy the pleasures o1 
discovering for themselves, and school will be to them not 
8 prison, but a temple of joy.. How children delight in 
overcoming a difficulty! How much greater is their 
satisfaction when they overcome it without aid from the 
teacher! The honor is then entirely their own. What a 
difference there is, too, in the results of teaching, when 
the pupil is allowed to do his own share of the work! If 
an infant were always carried in arms, it would never 
learn to walk. Each little effort it makes for itself gives 
new power and vigor to its muscles. So the child that is 
lifted over every obstacle by the strong mental arm of its 
teacher will become mentally crippled, and dependent up- 
on others. It will learn, if it 1s trained to do sc; and 
when it has to go forth into the world without its 
teacher for a helper, it will be unable to surmount the 
difficulties in its peth. A pupil can never forget a fact 
learned practically, as the result of his,own investigation. 
One boy learns by actually mixing yellow and blue colors 
that they form green, and discuvers, the effects of all the 
primary colors in forming secondary colors. Another is 
told the :esults of the combinations of the primary cvlors 
He may even have these results exhibited by means of the 
most ingenious and elaborately colored charts, The results 
in the two cases will be vastly different. The second 
boy, tenfyears after leaving school, may remember 
after a process of thought, that red and blue produce 
purple. The first does not need to go through any process 
of reasoning. He is not conscious of an effort in remem- 
bermg. He knows it as he knows his name;"that he has 
two hands, ten toes, &c.; that the, weather is cold in 
Winter ; or as he knows any of the thousands and one fact 

himself practically.—. 


which he has learned for From Mis- 
takes in teachiug, by J. L. Huonzs. 
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School Discipline. 


As anarchy and political disruption are the inevitable 
consequences of despotism ina state, so a domineering 
harshness in that minia:ure state, the school, is always 
fatal to the best interests of both teacher and taught. It 
is folly to suppose that children, any mure than men, can 
long be kept down by force. A spirit of resistance to re- 
straint is a prominent element in a child's nature, and 
when he imagines himself the victim of severity or intim- 
idation, his fear gives place to defiance. All passionate, 
violent or vindictive action, then, should be sedulously 
guarded against. The sting of injustice has caused the 
stab to many atyrant. Then let the unreasonable teacher 
beware. To thunder out some savage threat ; to brand- 
ish the ready hand round the tender ears of the helpless 
victim ; to set him, gyrating, top-like ; to shake him up or 
shove him down; or to send him sprawling, like the 
trembling sailor in the grasp of the one-eyed polyphemus, 
at his full length on the mid-floor, and then to belabor him 
with the pitiless ferule, is the work of ferocious madness, 
caused, perhaps, as is often the case, by a mere childish 
petulance at some passing, thoughtless misdemeanor, or 
often by nothing at all but the violence of an unuly 
temper. 

Next to control of the feclings, he should have control 
of the tongue. As in the world, so in the schools, he is 
the most respecid who speaks seldom but discreetly. 
In the general management of the school a dignified reti- 
cence is the very best of policy. Everywhere it is sug 
gestive of authority. It gives the teacher an air of quiet 
strength and hidden power which goes far to establish his 
supremacy, and the example of quietness, too, will act on 
the children in making them less talkative and unruly. 

A sudden breach of discipline or unexpected difficulty 
will often arise to embarrass his ingenuity when a rash or 
precipitate action might endanger his authority. The 
power to perceive his wisest course, aad with perfect 
self-possession to dispose of the trouble, is a quality to be 
highly valued. For instance, in the case of insubordination 
by a senior pupil, a teacher will often sacrifice his influ- 
ence, and even his situation, by the violent overflow of his 
righteous indignation, thereby arousing a still greater re- 
sistance, and then of course the strongest wins, On the | 
other hand, to hesitate or betray uneasiness is equally 
dangerous in such a case. To show a temporizing fear ot 
decided action is to lead the pupil to believe the teacher 
afraid of him, and then as a sequence, open rebellion. 
Patience, tact and firmness ofmanner will best cure such, 
while harshness would only aggravate the disiemper. 
Children never like to appear before their playmater as 
having been conquered. O/ten a pupil is found whom 
punishment does not humble, and he will laugh at his 
triumph over the baffled teacher whose influence and tem- 
per are thus sorely strained. This often leads to a course 
of unseemly and vindictive badgering, which, if successful, 
is at the cost to the pupil of a broken spirit and rising 
evil passions, and to the teacher of his own best interests 
and self-respect. 

With the larger pupils, too, it isofthe first importance 
to have them always busy on some specific work. Idle- 
ness and mischief always go together; when they get 
tired of one subject a change of study or some novel ex 
ercise wil arouse their flagging energy. 

It is acommon error with a teacher to show a chilly 
reserve in his relations with his pupils, thinking thus to 
inspire an awe of his majesty ; but which in doing this will 
also alienate their sympathy. Geniality, not gross and 
groveling, but quict and friendly, tending to engender 
mutual good feeling and disarm hostility, brings him into 
closer and happier relations with their dispositions, and 
then by his own potent example, may instil into their 
minds his riper virtues. He should not disdain, then, to 
show a pleasant face at their fun and jokes, and participate 
in their outdoor games. By this means alone can he dis- 
cover their true habits, and check the spread of the seeds 
of evil sown by the vicious, the dishonest and the un- 
trathful.— Canada School Journal. 





Exa:sition.—Holman Hunt's great oil painting, for which 
he spent six years in the Holy Land sto‘ying, is exhib- 
ited at No. 3 East Fourteenth street. It is called “The 
Shadow of Death ;” it is the interior of a Hebrew cottage, 
with two figures in it. It is a grand thing and wonder- 
ful'y executed. No one should miss this opportunity of 











examining it. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

A coop many teachers waut to have a series of lectures 
on Epvcation—yes, Epvcation—this winter. Who wilB 
take a hand in it? 

Some years since we saw a modest stone with the name> 
Lancaster on it in the rooms of the Board. What has be- 
come of that stone? It was proposed to collect a sum of 
money and eract a ‘suitable tablet to the memory of the 
founder of the Lancasterian system. 


Tur Board of Education will lose two of its most valued 
members at the end of this year—Messrs. Manriere ard 
Watson. Mr. Manniere has had a goud deal of leisure and) 
has employed it in a careful survey ofjthe various schools 
and departments. He has made himself fam‘liar with the 
details of the system, and has comprehended the defects 
as well asthe excellent features of the system. He has. 
become justly popular with the teachers—apprecia' ing their 
efforts and watching their plans. He will be greatly missed. 
Mr. Watson, though pressed with local business, has given 
much time to an attempt to reform the system in some of 
its features. He has labored severely and conscientiously. 
His colleagues cordially testify to his earnestness and zeal. 
But he has not been as popular outside of the Board as he 
has been within it. The teacners have not considered him. 
as quite friendly to them. The school trustees have showm 
opposition to his views. He stroggled against opposition 
long and well. The Board will be fortunate if it find two 
more such men—active and zealous, untiring and faithfu’. 





Grapvuation Exercises «Fr Packarvs Business Cor- 
Lece.—The Acader iy of Ma:ic was filled by a large and 
«ager audience on Thursday evening, Nov. 18, to witness 
the gradustion of twenty-four young men from the repre- 
sentative basiness college of this city. There were pre- 
sent in the boxes; Bishop Harris, Judges Lurremore, 
Cowing and Davis, Rabbi Gottheil, ex-Supt. Kiddle, 
Assistant Supt. Calkins, Prof. D. B. Scoit, of N. Y. 
College, Prof. Thomas Hunter, Normal College, D. T. 
Ames, Postmaster Gops'l uf Jersey City, Rev. Dr. Fowler 
and Miss Susan Wright. The 23d Regiment band dis-- 
coursed sweet music until 8 o'clock, when the g-:aduating 
class marched on the stage, following Mr. Packard, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Rev. Wm. Lloyd and the Rev. J. M. Reid. 
After a short prayer by the latter Mr. Packard spoke a 
few words to the audience ir regard to the program, which 
was bound in the book called “A Live Scsoor.’ He then 
gracefully introduced Dr. Collyer, who gave a very pleasing 
address on the subject “Harp Pav.” it was a simple 
narative of a friend, who, when a yuung man lived im 
Ergland. He made up his mind to come to America, and 
not withstanding the discouragement of triends who told 
him that “the Yankees were a hard set, that they would’ 
take his teeth out if he kept his mouth open,” he sailed 
for New York with his young bride, wita some 
feeling of trepidation whether he should be able to 
return a rich man or not! He arrived in the city and was 
met by so much genuine kind heartedness by all, that he 
soon learned that the Americans were the most noble and 
kind hearted of all people. His wife was taken ill and as 
she was engaged in sewing to help her husbend, these 
hard hearted (?) Americans instead of sending ner to the 
hospital took care of her and nursed her thiough a ‘ong 
illness and when he asked what he was to pay. they sent 
in their bill, not on paper, but they sad, “ We have been 
very glad to have helped you and may God bless you 
both.” In days of adversity he was compelled to carry 
a hod, but he accepted the work as he had nothing else 
to do, and young gentlemen you'll fail to deserve your 
title of gentlemen, if when hard times come to you—you 
are not willing to take any work that you can getos long 
as it is honorable. The man who carries a hod is a truer 
gentleman than he who goes around seeking for an office. 
The address was teeming full of good advice to young mem 
starting in life az business men and was appreciated by all. 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, then gave a short, crisp address full 
of advice and then the twenty-four young graduates were 
presented with their diplomas by the Rev. Wm. Lloyd. 
The number of people present shows what an interest is 
taken in Mr. Packard's work. He has been a very suc- 
cessful teacher and he has a success‘ul school. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Pexnsyitvanisa.—The annual Institute of Lancaster Co., 
Penn., was held at Lancaster under the auspices of their 
superintendent, B. F. Shaub. That it was large and inter- 
esting, the following will show: Six hundred teachers 
were present and the discussion and lessons were very in- 
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teresting. The evening lectures must have been very fine. 
Hon. G. R. Wendling spoke on “ Ingersollism.” Wallace 
Bruce delighted his hearers with a talk on “ William Oul- 
len Bryant.” Hon. Schuyler Colfax gave a history of the 
“ Life of Lincoln.” Dr. Tiffany’s theme was “The Won- 
derful Valley,” and Frank Bradtord’s readings were ap- 
preciated by all. Supt. Shaub, in speaking of the proceed- 
ings, said that it was the best Institute ever held in the 
county, and he hassuperintended nine. It was the twen- 
ty-ninth session. 


Oanava.— We have called attention to the radical changes 
in Canada. The lowest (third class) certificates are only 
granted as follows, If Canada demands such preparation 
why does the Empire State hesitate? 1. Third-class cer- 
tificales are granted by county boards of examiners, such 
certificates continue in force for three years; to young 
men being at least eighteen years; to young women be- 
‘ing seventeen years old. 2. Must have attended for one 
session a county model school, and have received the cer- 
tificate of the head master thereof that he has paid satis- 
factory attention to his duties therein, and that he is fit 
to present himself to the county board for his professional 
examination. Must pass this professional examination 
properly, 

Naw Yorx.—Ouc opens a newspaper and sees that the 
living remember the dead by affectionate notices—minis- 
ters, physicians, lawyers, in fact, all classes have a kind 
word to say for their professional brethien, except the 
teachers. It isa full month since George H. Albro was 
laid in the tomb, and no one of his numerous fmends have 
sent in asingle line respecting him. He was a warm- 
hearted man, a noble teacher, and deserves better treat- 
ment, Yet such is the New York teacher’s way! When 
John M. Forbes died, it was so then ; and teacher after 
teacher has died, and no one, in the language of Bryant, 
takes note of their departure. The utter supineness of 
three thousand teachers, when Mr. Forbes died, brought 
an oath (forthe first cine, we think) to the lips of a ven- 
«erable school officer. And it is scandalous when it is con- 
sidered for amoment. “Oh!” some one will say, “why, 
I thought you, Mr. Editor, would attend to that.” Trib- 
utes to the dead are not done by proxy. Teachersof New 
York city, get your obituaries written and put them on 
file in this office. None of your friends will say a good 
‘word for you when you are gone. Asore writes so truly : 

“Who follows where I was treading 
With anxious aud fevered brow ? 
There’s never a trace 
In a single place 
Of my labor in the city now.” 


Brooxtyy.—There is evidence that the schools are 
about to emerge from the half-decomposed state in 
which they have been so long. The principals are 
‘co-operating with great heartine:s: others won't. “Why 
‘should I trouble myself?” said one. “I can do just 
cas I please ; no one troubles me.” But others think dif- 
‘ferently. It is felt that when Supt. Field’s term is ou’, he 
‘must retire to private life, and some one who has an edu- 
‘cational spirtt in him take his place. Certainly some screw 
is loose, They have the form of education over there, but 
dittle else. Private schools flourish as newhere else. The 
people are open in their expression of dissatisfaction. Neitb- 
-er principal nor teachers, with few exceptions, take any 
‘educatic nal papers, or read any educational books, or hold 

~educational meetings.” Why should we?” they say. Some 
carry on other business, it is said, and make it pay very 
well. 

Whoever will help change the present state of deadness 
‘will do a work for which he will be abundant!y rewarded 
by his own conscience. Rouse the teachers to vonsider 
education ; break up the present farce of allowing men to 
act at the school-houses and then meet in Red Hook Lane 
and approve of that action! Away with such nonsense. 

When none of a Board of Education (with the exception 
of its accomplished President) permit themselves the ad- 
vantages of a journal of education it‘can but be an object 
of astonishment. The Board must be reduced to about 
fifteen or seventeen ; these must be selected not from pot- 
house politicians, but from the noblest and best men in 
Brooklyn. 

Pennsytvanta.—The dedication of Pardee Hall, October 
21, 1873, was an oceasion of deep interest to the friends of 
the higher education throughout the country, The build- 
ing itself, by its vast and beautiful proportions filled with 
delight the thousands of spectators gathered from all parts 

of the Union, and mingled with these varied emotions of 


rejoicing, and supreme over them all, was the feeling of 
heartfelt gratitude to the munificent donor, Mr. A. Pardee 
of Hazleton, Pa, No wonder that it was difficult for those 
who then looked upon the stately edifice to believe the re- 
port when, in June of last year the disastrous tidings 
flashed over the country, “Pardee Hall completely de- 
stroyed by fire!” The work of restoration wa3 immedi- 
ately begun, and on Nov. 30 will be reopened with fitting 
ceremonies. The address will be delivered by F. A. March, 
LL.D. and of Comparative Philulogy. The original edi- 
fice consisted of one centre building five stories in height, 
fifty-three feet front and eighty-three feet deep, and wo 
lateral wings, one on each side of the centre building, 
measuring sixty-one feet in length and thirty-one in width, 
four stories high, including a Mansard roof, the whole ter- 
minating in two transverse wings, each forty-two front 
and eighty-four feet deep, and four stories in height. The 
entire length of front, in a straight line, was two hundred 
and fifty-nine feet. The material was the Trenton brown 
stene, with light Obio trimmings. An ample corridor ran 
through the entire building from east to west, intersected 
by another passing through the centre building from north 
to south. All of this description app'ies to the present 
edifice. Every precaution has been taken in the recon- 
struction of the building against the recurrence of the for- | 
mer disaster, and the building has beer completed and will 
be dedicated without a dollar of debt or a dollar taken from 
he general treasury of the college. 





Lonpow Fous.—The dense fogs which so frequently con- 
vert London day into night, while the surrounding coun- 
try is bright with sunshine, are commonly attributed to the 
smoky coal which which London burns, and it has been 
proposed to import Pennsylvania anthracite as a remedy. 
Doubtless smoke has something todo with the density and 
blackness of London fogs ; but we very much doubt the 
possibility of largely dispelling them by any change of fuel. 
It is, we believe, not so much the smoke of London fires 
as the great volume of water vapor which they produce 
that serves as the primary cause of the fogs. A necessary 
product of combustion is water, and the millicn or more 
fires of London must send into the air of the city’enormous 
volumes of heat vapor in addition to the steam of boiling 
water incident of cooking, manufacturing, and similar 
operations. 

While the atmosphere of London is thus being kept at 


out prevents any free passage of wind to sweep away the 
superabundant moisture. London is made up ofa collection 
of vowns scattered over a hundred square miles or more of 
area, each with its peculiar network of streets and roads, 
and all grown together into such a snarl of passages, all short 
and nearly all crooked, that a hurricane would be confused 
and lost in an attempt tojpass,through the city. Ne other 
large city in the world bears any comparison with London 
in this respect. All other large cities have long thorough- 
fares through which the winds ean sweep their entire length 
or breadtb, In most cities such avenues are not only long 
and broad but measurably straight. 

The native Londoner is apt to deride the chess-board 
plan of most American and many European cities, with 
streets crossing each other at right angles and running in 
monotonous straight lines, mile after mile. This plan may 
not lend itselfso readily to architectural effects as the short 
and tangled streets of London, but its sanitary and com- 
mercial advantages are beyond question.} It may be that 
after all is said and done London may have to choose be- 
tween enduring an almost ever-present fog or the breaking 
up of its beloved labyrinths by cutting broad and straight 
avenues, in various directions, across the length and breadth 
of the city.— Scientific American. 





A great deal of caution should be used in handling firearms. 
Many sad accidents have occurred among boys who were using 


loaded pistols or rifles. One happened very lately on Long 
Island. Two boys were playing with what they thought to 
be an unloaded pistol. The younger boy mounted the carriage 
block in front of the house, and pointing the pistol at his 
brother said in a laughing way, “Stand, villain, or I will shoot 
you” He then snapped the hammer several times. Suddenly, 
to bis surprise, the pistol exploded, and he saw his brother 
throw up his arms and fall to the ground. Realizing what he 
had done, the boy dropped the smoking pistol, and throwing 
himself on the prostrate form or his brother, cried frantically. 
When his mother knew what had happened she became seri- 
ously ill. So one death, and perhaps another, was occasioned 
by a little carelessness. Too much cannot be urged upon using 





pistols and other frearme with very great care. 


the point of saturation, the manner in which the city is laid | 





LETTERS. 


WANTED— A STRICTLY PRIMARY EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat. 


One of our county Commissioners has been brought rud- 
denly face to face with an interesting and very important 
question. A lady claiming to be a “first class” primary 
teacher, “demands” a certificate on the sole basis of that 
claim. She refuses to be examined—unless on matter 
strictly relating to her department. The case gives rise to 
twe questions—Ist. What does the lady mean?—2d. What 
is matter strictly relating to a primary department? The 
first question cannot be answered without a knowledge of 
the lady. It turns on a third question as to whether she 
is a first class primary teacher? or only thinks she is? But, 
the second question can be answered regardless of the 
lady’s status—and we have to thank her for forcing the 
issue squarely on a matter that is vital to our educational 
progress, and that has been hitherto sadly misunderstood. 
Throughout the country we have been using the minimum 
of education and experience in the primary grades, re- 
serving the ripest portion of our teaching force for the less 
needy advanced grades. There are historical reasons for 
this. But it is nevertheless a huge blunder, as well as a 
great wrong—and we are slowly becoming conscious of 
the fact. 

Now whatever the motive of the lady in question, she 
has certainly done the cause of education a service in put- 
ting the question of qualifications in such a shape that it 
must be met. 

A “first class” primary teacher is one prepared to deal 
successfully with the physical, intellectual, and moral 
necessities of tender and susceptible childhood. This 
implies besides important personal traits a critical knowl- 
edge of many sciences. It implies a critical knowledge of 
physiology, hygiene, and chemistry—a critical knowledge 
of mental and moral science, together with the science of 
teaching and training—a critical knowledge of language 
and literature—a critical knowledge of geogr:phy, history 
and goverment—a critical knowledge of botany, zoology, 
and mineralogy—and a critical knowledge of etiquette. 

If this array of matter seems formidably, it is neverthe- 
less true that it is from just such resources that the first 
class primary teacher is drawing at every moment of teach- 
ing and training. 

Nothing is better known than that the formation of 
character is possible to those who possess the requisite 
qualifications fof the task. Nothing is better known than 
that the reformation of character has baffled the highest 
genius of nations, backed by unlimited financial resources. 
As a rule reformation has proceeded no further than mere 
repression. No, humanity must be moulded in its plastic 
stages—and to this great task we need an army of first 
class primary teachers. We need those endowed with 
knowledge, experience, sympathy, and artistic enthusiasm 
—not those who bring a blank ignorance, and cold, caleu- 
lating selfishness to blight and prey upon our generous and 
helpless childhood. 

We need not wonder that the results of our school sys- 
tem are often found unsatisfactory while we continue to 
deal so unwisely with the babes of the land. We cannot 
build an imposing and enduring edifice on a foundation ef 
sand. We cannot have our children prepared to live by 
those who have never lived. 

A boy returns from school unsettled in character and 
helpless in the face of life's problems. A practical father 
notices the fact, and auestions the value of education. A 
social philosopher notices many such facts and says, that 
we are educating our mas-es to imbecility, to dependence, 
to the condition of consumers instead of producers. They 
point to the strong frames that are bearing the burdens, 
and the strong brains that are doing the business of the 
nation, and say that those serviceable men escaped school 
advantages. This is all too sadly true as an observation 
of facts. But the usual interence is false, inasmuch as 
effects are not connected witl their real causes. It is 
not education per se that produces any form of imbecility, 
but it is education as administered. The logical and histori- 
cal antecedent of the shiftless and imbecile boy is a shift- 
less and imbecile primary teacher, who had charge of his 
infancy. Let any one test this propesition who will. 

When the boy might have been made heroic he was not 
made so. He is now a failure. The lack of faith and re- 
solution is failure. The purposeless boy is but the natural 
outcome of our easily traceable series ot effects and causes. 
Back of him is a blank and purposeless primary teacher, 
back of her is a purposeless or misdirected administration, 
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and back of this misdirected ad.winistration is the historical 
notion that education consists in an acquaintance with the 
symbols of written language and the processes of computa- 
tion. 

In real education the putting in is altogether secondary, 
the primary aim is to draw out, to unfold, to stimulate 
faculties, to accomplish by means of educational processes a 
harmonious development of all the powers toward the full 
measure of their possibilities. In this sense adult educa- 
tion is well nigh impossible, and semi-adult education is 
extremely difficult, unless tae work has been well started in 
the primary grades. If the primary grades start the educa- 
tion of children, education in the sense of development, 
may continue to the latest moment of life. 

There will be dissatisfaction with results, as there ought 
to be, and there will be reactions against popular education 
until the importance of primary work is recognized, and 
until it is rescued from the incompetency and imbecility 
which now too generally have possession of it. 

Teachers must begin somewhere in order to get the ex- 
perience needed for the efficient discharge of primary work. 
They should be trained in training schools. Or, if need 
be, let them practise awhile on the advanced grades while 
they are getting rid of their crudities and attaining to 
<learness of purpose and skill in manipulation. This is not 
altogether healthy for the advanced grades, but they 
are better prepared to survive such an ordeal than any 
other class of children in the school. 

There can be no doubt that schools administered on 
these principles‘will give satisfaction, will benefit all the 
‘ch‘ldren who are permi'ted to attend them, and will prove 
an unmeasurable blessing to society. There is, something 
wrong in our school system. There is no need of disguis- 
ing the fact. 

But the evil is not occult. It consists in a false standard 
of qualification for our primary teachers, arising from a 
false notion of their mission, 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon JourNat: 

There is a great deal said in favor of organizing boys by 
fove and sympathy. It looks well on paper, and sounds 
well from the rostrum. Its direct appeal to the earnest, 
conscientious teacher often makes a convert of him at once. 
But we venture to remark that there is great danger of 
his falling from grace and becoming a backslider. 

The teacher who does not sympathize with his pupils in 
their work is lacking in one of the most essential qualifica- 
tions; he is really unfit to be a teacher. In its practical 
application, however, sympathy often falls short of accom- 
plishing the desired result. Circumstances may render it 
quite an inefficient tool. Then it is that the exigencics of 
the case demand something more effectual in its operatious ; 
and unless this is promptly brought to bear, much valuable 
geound may be lost. In other words, sympathy is not by 
any means the essential to success in school government. 
Something more is necessary. And he who depends en- 
tirely upon this, with no other resource in reserve, may 
some day be caught in a critical dilemma. 

Some of us Kansas teachers are possibly a little conceited 
in the belief that we are fully capable of managing, if not 
handling, refractory boys. To illustrate; In an enter- 
prising little town not far from the Nebraska line, a 
teacher in one of the upper grades found it necessary 
to administer corporal punishment to one of his dis- 
obedient boys. The windows were open, and the big 
brother of the boy, not being far off, discovered what 
was going on and hurried up stairs. He was too late 
to interfere: the punishment was over. But he seated 
himself, and soon after made some noise with a small tin 
box. 

“You are disturbing us a little,” said the teacher. “ We 
must have quiet in this room.” 

“No business to whip brother Will,” replied the boy in 
rather sharp tones. Now the teacher suspected that tle 
boy's primary object in the entering, for he did not belong 
to the school, was to defend his brother; this answer left 
no room for doubt, As quick, almost, as the works were 
uttered, the teacher flung open the door and commanded, 

“ Out of here!” 

Prompily the boy sprang to his feet, seized a heavy 
pointer, and springing forward broke it over the teacher's 
heed, The next instant teacher and big brother were 
euyaged in a rough and tumble fight. But, teacher 
piyred more muscular of the two, and big brother was 
glad to beg for mercy. Afterward he wes dealt with ac- 
cording to law, and a heavy fine imposed. 





We wish to express the opinion right here that love and 
sympathy upon such a boy is teo much like the fragrance 
of the rose that is wasted en the desert air, Something 
better, certainly more effectual in a majority of such 
cases, is a judicious use of the rod. The boy who, after 
a reasonable length of time, does not yield obedience, 
should be met upon his own ground and conquered. 
Of course somebody will say that such a course will 
destroy the boy’s will and make him cowardly, We say 
that if his stock of will power is so large that he can- 
not be governed by mild means his will ought to be 
destroyed and crvshed until he can submit tu decency 
and order. Boys who will not obey school law, can hardly 
be expected to obey moral or civil law when they become 
men. One condition is a logical sequence, a sure out- 
growth of the other. 

We admit that the example cited above is not a fair oue 
of what punishment should be, That was based on fact; 
this is simply an illustration to suit our purpose: A boy 
is sixteen years of age. He is a bad boy in nearly every 
sense—profane, quarrelsome, stubborn, and vicious. At 
home he is not governed at all—he has his own way and 
is never punished. The law gives him the privilege of at- 
tending school, and he attends. The teacher believes in 
governing by love and sympathy. She lavishes both upon 
this bad boy, John, and they have about as much effect 
upon his nature as they would upon an_ iceberg. 
John makes no marked demonstration of his evil quali- 
ties until the third day. He is told to do a certain thing, 





and in very positive language asserts that he will not do 
that thing. They are forty pupils in the room, each one 
of whom is listening to every word, and watching every 
move. If John is ailowed his own choice they may claim 
the same right; they are entitled to just as many privi- 
leges as John. He has refused to obey his teacher, and 
whatever follows as a means of bringing him into sub- 
ordination will become a long-to-be-remembered pre- 
cedent in that school. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Normal Schools, A 
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It will readily be perceived that the teachers’ profession 
is among the most difficult and responsible of all profts- 
sions; hence the greater importance of establishing insti- 
tutions tor the education of. teachers---the education of 
that class of men upon whose instruction depends the in- 
tellectual and moral development of the rising generation; 
consequently, the future prosperity and honor, or the fp- 
ture degradation and shame of this free and happy people. 
We are what we are through the instrumentality of the 
wisdom and virtue of our own citizens aided by the bless- 
ings of Divine Providence, and and by preserving exertion 
in securing the harmonious developing of the intellectual 
and the moral faculties of the youth of our land we may 
be what we will. Our nation is rapidly increasing in 
wealth, power and greatness, and never was there a greater 
demand for men of profound wisdom—never was there a 
greater demand for all classes of society, from the lowest 
to the highest, to become thoroughly, practically and pro- 
foundly edueated. Shall we not, then, recommend that a 
million of dollars, or so, more ;be added to the Literary 
Fund, to be distributed throughout tke counties and towns 
of our State? Suppose we should obtain the increased 
appropriation, should we then find the thoroughness, the 
practicability and the character of common schools in- 
creased proportionally ? 

Is it reasonable that a class of teachers, the majority of 
whom have never studied the powers of the mind and the 
best means of developing its various faculties, they who 
have never had an opportunity of being familiar with the 
art and the science of practical teaching would teach more 
successfully, more thoroughly and scientifically, merely 
because they have paid a few dollars per month or per year 
more? As well might we expect a statue of Washington 





than to conquer the boy—absolutely conquer him at once. 





Let him feel, and let the pupils Fnow, that behind the 
gentle means daily employed there is a sterner one that 


| demands complete and exact compliance with the teacher's | 


will It may be, however, that the boy is so obstinate, or 
his home training may have been such it will require too 
severe a punishment to bring him to order. That being 
the case, do the next best thing—dismiss him from school. 
Waste no words about it. Give the directions quietly 
and firmly, and see to it that the boy promptly leaves 
the room. it will be a wholesome lesson for him and 
for the other pupils. One bad boy ungoverned may ruin 
the good character of an entire school. He is danger- 
ous. Lead your boys and girls w see that, and they 
wil] make some effort to shure his example. It will be to 
them a good incentive to self government. 

Schools vary in character, and the methods of discipline 
should vary with them. A lack of understanding on this 
point has led to much diversity of opinion, and perhaps 
much unnecessary discussion. That teacher who is so 
fortunate as to be able to govern his own school by 
sympathy and effection, may fall into the error of be- 
lieving that all schools can be goverued in the same 
way. But experience brings broader views. Corporal 
punishment in some schools seems to be an absolute 
necessity. In fact there are boys who can be reached 
by no other means; and theories that condemn the 
practice are too often of a yisionary character. Our ideal 
schools with their ideal sur-oundings are seldom, if ever, 
found. We must adapt ourselves to the conditions as we 
find them. It kindness will secure the best results, let 
kindness rule. If stern, unvarying discipline only will 
bring about what is desired, let that be the controling in- 
fluence. Let us know and do our duty, even though 
others, from their stand point,.condemn us. 

Kansas. James A. Sura. 


Concert.—On the 2d and 4th of December the Oratorio 
and Sympnony Societies will perform Berlioz’s “La Dam- 
nation de Faust” at Steinway Hall. The chorus has beed 
largely increased since it was given last spring, and it 
promises to be, if possible, more powerfully and effectively 
sung than at any of its previous six performances. 

Art Musevum.—In speaking ot the Metropolitan Art 


Museum a week or two ago, the typesmade us give Sev- 
enty-second instead of Eighty-second street and Fifth av- 
enue, as its postion. Remember that the museum is on 
Eighty-second street and can easily be reached by the 
* Madison avenue horse-cars. 








In such a condition of affairs there is no better course | 


as well conceived and intimately executed as that of 
General Jackson, by the renowned Mills, from an indiffer- 
ent artist, if we only pay him tens of ‘housands of dollars. 


Monev alone cannot make the canvas: ureatne, and marpie 


speak; nor can it make the powers of the human mind 
expand in symmetrical proportions so that its possessor 
shall stand forth an honor and a blessing alike to his coun- 
try, to his friends and to his tamily? No; but it is the 
profound knowledge of nature and science, of tools and 
materials, which the artist has by long years of patience, 
persevering, unceasing and self-sacrificing exertion ob- 
tained that enables him to excel. 

All acknowledge, that to become an eminent painter, a 
scnlptor, a lawyer, a doctor, a divine, etc, etc., that, in ad- 
dition to a well cultivated and evenly balanced intellect, it 
is indispensably necessary that the individual should pass 
through years of severe study devoted expressly to his 
profession ; who then will preiend to deny that the teacher 
—he who fashions and polishes the human mind—he who, 
as it were, gives character to the rising generation and 
plumes immortal minds for eternity, does not require a 
preparatory course of training as expressly adapted to 
qualify him for his arduous and responsible duties as he 
who stains the decaying canvass, or he who chisels the 
crumbling marble. 

Then, in addition to our law, our medical, and our theo- 
logical institutions, give us normal schools—schools in 
which the theory and the practice, the art branches of a 
systematic course of English education, and the science of 
teaching shall be methodically and thoroughly taught in 
connection therewith. ° ° a ° ° 

It is one thing to comprebend and another to communi- 
cate, or ir other words, it is one thing to thoroughly un- 
derstand a subject, and quite a different one to possess the 
ability to communicate it intelligently to others. There- 
fore, our academies and colleges, under existing arrange- 
ments, are no better calculated to supply our State with 
proper teachers than they are to furnish us with artists, 
lawyers and divines, A man who stands pre eminent asa 
lawyer or minister must possess a natural talant for his 
profession, and, in addition to a liberal education, he must 
have been educated expressly for his particular vocation. 

So with the successful teacher, he must possess a natural 
talent to communicate and to govern and be thorou bly 
educated for h’s profession. That such en education can 
not perfectly be obtained in normal schools does not admit 
of a doubt. 

Could more such institutions be established in this State, 





and be ably conducted for a number of years, you may 
rest assured that no petition, praying for the diminution 
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of the funds devoted to educational purposes, would be 
presented to the Legislature signed by its thousands with 
a ‘mark.’ No, No; each aggrieved citizen woull write 
his own name and would be prepared to lay before the 
world a good reason for so doing.—Joun F, Sropparp. 
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Examinations, 
—_——-- 

An intellectual life that is truly healthy will be pleasur- 
able and spontaneous. If we put any worry and painful 
labor into our instructions, the harassed mind will avenge 
itself by improving its first liberty in turning disgustfully 
* back from the ungrateful task. The true teacher will 
especially occupy himself in establishing a wholesome, 
agreeable habit of mind, that will go on through lite to 
complete its owu work. 

Among the special instruments of intellectual annoyance 
and distressful labor may be put examinations. Examina- 
tions, as means of instruction, serve one purpose, and an 
important purpose; as artificial barriers which must be 
leaped before the student can go from one field to another 
of inquiry ; they subserve another purpose, and a less foriu- 
nate one, As adjuncts of instruction, the examination re- 
lieves th labor of a steady advance; gives the mind, by a 
rapid retrospect, a more comprehensive grasp of what 
lies behind it, and tightens the slippimg hold of memory. 
Examinations, as an extended test of knowledge, are 
harassing; are ofien unfair and insufficient in their dis- 
cuarge of their purpose, put the memory to extreme 
exertion,—a “cram” is the colloquial phrase for prepara- 
tion,—from which it as quickly relieves itself when the 
strain is over; hurt the appetite of the mind by an effort 
in which it takes no pleasure; set up false standards of 
scholarship, and are a means of first provoking and then 
covering up remissness in daily work. 

To relieve a school-system of transitional examinations 
and to put in iheir placeTmore continuous and refreshing 
work is, therefore, a great gain. The close union” of the 
several grades of instruction—the grammar school, the 
high school, and the college—tends to this result. The 
deliberate indorsement of the lower school is thus substi- 
tuted for the more arbitrary checks of the higher one; 
and, what is of much greater moment, habitual work is 
put in the place of extra exert.on as the condition of ad- 
vancement. 

By this method a responsibility for good work exists at 
every rtage and every moment, and at no time becomes a 
fear and a discouragement. The peculiarities of different 
min¢s also find more recognition. 

The student whose reflective powers are good, but 
whose memory is unreliable, who works up knowledge 
as food to mental power rather than lays it up as a species 
of mental property, does not suffer needless delay and dis- 
paragement. 

The control of each lower grade of instruction over its 
own pupils is more complete, and this brings with it more 
responsibility and importance: while each higher grade 
protects itself, first, by the conditions of advancement, and 
second, by at once applying to the new student its own 
standards of excellence, An accredited list of high schools 
that stand in organic relation with the State University, 
and whose pupils are advanced by the successful comple- 
tion of the prescrited course, is, in education, a device 
somewhat of the same value as a uniform currency in 
commerce, 

To be able to issue a responsible certificate is an aid to 
the high school; to be able to receive it, a relief to the 
university. The university can then employ its protective 
acumen in a much easier, safer, and more profitable way 
by carefully testing the daily work of its students, A 
sort of reaction is almost sure to set in against severe 
entrance examinations, as the result of which deficiencies 
in daily work are easily and for long periods overlooked. 
It is much better that the educational faults of the week 
should find suitable correction within the week than that 
they should be finally and severely judged at the close of 
a term, or a year, or of fur years. . 

The position of a special student in a university may also 
be so used as to reduce extended examinations. A student 
coming from a normal school or a college wishes to take 
an advanced standing. It is not easy to decide his fitness 
it, nor easy for him to be ready for a summary review of 
all his studies. Nor is such a review likely to be of much 
value to him. He would prefer, and it would be better for 
him, to devote the time to fresh work. It is not true that 
the mind can and should keep a minute and distinct out- 
look on the field of study passed over, any more than it is 


true that the physical eye can carry with it the details of a 
landscape as it advances, In the language and in mathe- 
matics the first repeating is the true harvest, and to in- 
sist on gleaning and regleaning the field is greatly to 
reduce the returns of labor. If a student with favor 

able credentials makes an application for an advanced 
standing, it is at once easy and safe to admit him asa 
special student for six months or a year, in which time he 
settles without vexation and with comparative justice his 
true position. At the close of the year he is admitted :s a 
regular member of any class, according to the knowledge 
then secured of his attainments. The delays, insufficiency, 
and injustice of entrance-examination are thus reduced to 
their lowest terms. 

Precisely in proportion as the habitual movement a‘ong 
the line of advancement is well watched over and safe, will 
the troub!esome transition of examinations be found need- 
less. They are the result in large part of institutions 
which have po connection with each other, of that edu- 
cational pedantry which delights in some visible presenta- 
tion and rehearsal of its work, and of remissness in the 
daily care which must attend on good instruction.—Wes- 
TERN, 


A Cruel Thing. 


Tt is a cruel thing to send a boy out into the world un- 
taught that alcohol in any form is fire, and will certainly 
burn him if he puts it into his stomach. 

It is a cruel thing to educate a boy in such a way that 
he has no adaquate_idea of the dangers that beset his path 

It is a mean thing to send a boy out to take his place in 
society without understanding tke relations of temperance 
to his own safety and prosperty, and to the safety and 
prosperity of society. Of course the great barrier 
between the youth and correct knowledge—the great 
mystifier and misleader—is respectable society. 

This is practically saying to the young, pretty uaiver- 
sally, that wine is a good thing. 

Fine dinners are never given without it, and good men 
and women drink it daily. 

They do not get drunk, they may be conscientious and 
religious, and many of them not only do not regard wine- 
drinking as harmful, but as positively beneficial. 

The boy and the young man see all this, and think, 
naturally, that those who who have experience in drink 
should know better about its results than those who let 
dink alone.—Scribner’s Magazine. 








The Great Need. 





Bat there is a sericus drawback to the general efficiency 
of our public schools, It is the want of thoroughly 
qualified teachers. Many of the teachers in these schools, 
as in other primary schools, are utterly unfit for their 
position. Some are unfit because they have not te re 
quisite knewledge—they dco not understand the simple 
branches in which they are to give instruction. Some 
because they have not the requisite skill—they are not apt 
to teach. Some are unprepared for the calling of the 
teacher because they have no taste for it. They have 
been driven to it by stern poverty, and not drawn to it 
by their tove fer children and desire for usefulness. Others 
are unsuited to it because they have no intentiou of making 
it their profession. They have entered upon it only as a 
stepping-stone to some more lucrative or more congenial 
employment. Their thoughts are turned on other subjects. 
I take it then that the great need of our public schools is 
efficient teachers; teachers who understand the ‘subject 
matter of their text-books, and who know a great deal 
more than is contained in their text-books; teachers who 
understand the theory and the art of teaching; teachers 
who are teachers from choice, and who mean to make 
teaching their life-work—Svurr. Sypnor, Pattaway Oo., 
Virginia. 
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Grear teachers are born, not made. The qualities that 
give them success in their work must be implanted, must 
inhere in the germ of character; they cannot be grafted 
‘upon any stock. Yet these who have but modest genius 
in this direction, if their zeal be sufficient, may be greatly 
benefited by a study of the characteristics which made 
such men as Dr, Arnold great in their generation. What 
these men accomplished show us the vast importance of 
the work of great teachers upon the world. They stand 
first in the moral and social economy of mankind.— Boston 








Post. 


Teaching a Science. 





Mr. Henry G. Hanchett in au able article before the 
National Music Teachers’ Association in Buffalo, made 
the following remarks which apply to school teaching as 
well as music teaching. 

“ Education is the bringing of all faculties, bodily and 
mental, to their highest usefulness, It is what a person 
does for lLimself that educates him. It is then the business 
of the teacher to furnish those under his charge with 
a healthful stimulus to self-exertion and to give wise 
direction to that exertion. When you explain what a 
pupil can find out for himself you rob him of so much 
energy of mind, of so much education, That idea of a 
child’s brain which leads one to treat it as a mere vessel to 
be filled with facts during school years is as far from the 
true conception as I hope it is behind the times. Those 
who hold it are only instructors; but those who would be 
teachers in the highest and best sense of that word, must 
look upon the young mind as a galaxy of wonderful 
capabilities only waiting for development by exercise to 
become powers in the world. Education is the drawing 
out of these carabilities, and if mghtly and wisely begun 
in early life, it will go on throughout all of the present 
existence and until all the faculties have attained their 
highest usefulness. As Mr. Gladstone said to the students 
of Wellington college; “The whole of life is after all simply 
an education, the professions ard tke business to which 
you may be hereafter devoted are only parts and portions 
of that education. Don't suppose that they are concerned 
in the effects they produce upon your character and 
faculties.” Looked at in that light, whose profession or 
calling is more exalted than that of the teacher’s? Who 
has in his power to wield a greater or more lasting in- 
fluence? Or who is under greater responsibility? And 
that is the light in which the world is beginning to look 
upon our profession. Men are beginning to see that the 
bent of the young minds is the inclination of old minds, 
and that the men who are making themselves felt in the 
schools to-day are those who are determined what the 
character of the nation shall be to-morrow. A growing 
interest in this subject is showing itself. Newspapers are 
discussing the schools and teaching. Teachers themselves 
are meeting and looking over the ground in concert. The 
Kindergarten 1s a thriving institution. The new depar- 
ture at Quincy, Mass, is exciting controversy and imita- 
tion. 

 Ohildren love to tell what they know or what interests 
them. Even the baby who cannot talk will hold up its 
toys to attract attention, and the other children are willing 
and anxious to let all who can win their confidence aud 
know whatever they have taken into their little craniums. 
The teacher who has taet can make use of this fact to get 
his pupils to talking and questioning about their lessons in 
a way that is in itself the very essence of education— the 
searching out of the faculnes after new mental food for a 
large mental growth. But im order to make a success of 
this, the only true method of teaching, the teacher must 
be a person or broad and general culture. He must have 
a familiarity with many subjects ef seeming irrelevance to 
his specialty. No item of information that the teacher can 
store up will fail to be of service to him, and the more 
faculties he can bring to bear upon his art work the more 
satisfactory will that work become to himself. The de- 
ductiva from this that the teacher should enter his profes- 
sion as a life work, is warranted by all experience. Teach- 
ing is a profession in itself, and as such demands the very 
best powers of any man who goes into it. Long and care- 
tul training and experience must precede eminenee, and 
these things stand in the way of temporary occupation of 
the field as a makeshift till something better shall turn up. 

“ Thefteacher must be a man of ready expedients and 
anything but a hobby rider. He must know every avenue 
to the mind and be prepared to use them all as required. 
He must study each lesson anew when he is called upon to 
teach it, that, as some quaint old instructor puts it, his 
scholars may drink at a living fountain and not at a 
stagnant pool. He must be ready to take a new tack 
with a pupil at the first sign that the old one is failing of 
its object. A new presentation of an old truth may, and 
oltens does, come as a revelation to a pupil and serves to 
clear up @ mystery or to ix a fact on the memory which 
might otherwise have been lost.” 





Tue art of cbtaining sugar from cane was discovered by 





a Venetian in 1503, and for fitty years a sugar loaf weigh- 
ing seven pounds was considered a wonderful curiosity. 
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How to Teach. 


Memory appears to be the faculty which is most called 
into use—a local memory, the very one requiring least 
attention. A philusophical memory should be cultivated. 
This is done by forming a habit of associating, according to 
the rela‘ion of cause and effect, of antecedent and conse- 
quent. It consists in teaching the elementary principles 
from which an answer can be inferred from a given 
question. Rather than to commit to memory a written 
answer it trains the child to notice the effect of a certain 
cause, or the cause of a certain effect. It is developed by 
exercising and in proving by the reason and judgment 
rather than by locelizing facts, Reasoning consists in 
comparing two or more events with each other and from 
thence drawing a concluson. The way to improve the 
reasoning powers is to use them. Rules and examples 
should not be given without the reasons on which these 
rules are founded. Hence, when any one has a question 
to solve in business ore otherwise he must recur to the 
rule instead of forming one for himself from the principal 
involved. 

If a scholar gives a wrong answer it is of no use to tell 
him the true answer and pass along, but other questions 
should be proposed (net questions to draw out the an- 
swer) by replying to which the pupil discovers his own 
error, and corrects himself. This, if judiciously managed, 
cannot fail to benefit the mind and inspire the scholar with 
new zeal, as it shows him that he has some power ot his 
own and this knowledge brings delight. A pupil some- 
times gives a wrong answer to a question because he at- 
taches a wrong meaning to a word, sometime becausé he 
does not fully understand the design of the author, and not 
untrequently because he reasons erroneously. It is quite 
as difficult to discover all the by-paths in which pupils go 
astray in the investigation of science as it is to know the 
right way, and not less important. If a pupil draws a 
wrong conclusion he should know how he came to so 
vague a result; first, convince of error; secondly, show 
he reasoned wrong: thirdly, teach him to reason aright; 
and by such a course u philosophical memory will be cul- 
tivated, truth elicited, and its influence engaged. Our ob- 
ject should be to impart in the minds of our pupils a spirit 
of inquiry; a desire to know the whys and wherefores ; the 
ability to trace effects to their causes and understand the 
relation of cause and eftect ia general. In other words, it 
is our duty so to train the child as to enable him to take 
his place in the broad sphere of republicanism, an intel- 
ligent, honest, free, independent, methodical thinker and 
doer. 

The first and most important qualification that a teacher 
should possess, to be capable of governing others, is to be 
able to govern himselt. Never ask of a pupil what you do 
not know to be right. Then endeavor to show him that 
your requisition is not only just, but for his benefit; and 
you will generally secure prompt and cheerful obedience. 
Use kind words and gentle means first; but, under all cir- 
cumstances, not only insist upon, but secure prompt 
obedience on the part of every = young and old un- 
der your charge. be ° ” Teach one 
principle at a time, and the applications of that prin- 
ciple; afterwards a new principle. and then combine the 
two and let the pupil unravel them, and then another, and 
soon. It is the same as unloading a load of grain; first 
take cne sheaf and then another, and so on until the work 
is accomplished. It is so in reasoning, one principle stands 
out distinct and clear and must be disposed off, and then 
another, and so on. The first lesson is difficult for the pupil 
as any in the book, and, if it be solved jcorrectly and the 
pupil understands the reason—the why and wherefore— 
more difficult, The great secret of teaching does not con- 
sist in the number of pages pass over, but in understand- 
ing the solution of the question, the principles involved in 
it and their application. 7 ° * It is 
as important to teach the pupil to rivet his attention to a 
subject as it is to teach anything else, and the man is edu- 
cated who can control his mind and bring it to bear, with 
all its powers, on one thing at a time. 








Tue business of a school-teacher, says an English paper, 
is to know by what devices knowledge may be most effec- 
tively presented to the mind ofa beginner ; to know how 
to kindle interest and enthusiasm in a new study, when 

to appeal to the judgment and when to the memory, how 
to put wise questions, how to arrange and correlate differ- 
ee what are their ive values as instru- 


ments of mental Keres) me ay to test the results of 
werk, what isthe right mode and how re- 
wards Soliauadaeociinan ba wae SOREN te. 





FOR THE HOME. | 





Manners. | 


—_—— 


By Marx L. Wurrpze, M.D. 

A man is made by his manners. That is, if he has no man- 
ners he is no man. Let us look at some of the places where | 
you will show your manners—if you have any. 

First, on entering a room. I was in a house waiting to see 
a gentleman the other day, and a young man entered. His 
hat was on his head and he did not takeit off. He advanced 
and stood in the centre of the room, and put his hands in his 
pockets. Then he sidled up to the wall and leaned against it. 
Every one pitied him. Ifyou enter the house, take off your | 
hat in the hall and ask for the person you desire to eee. 
shown to the parlor, step in with your hat in your hand and | 
take a seat and wait for his coming. If the master or mis- 
tress of the house is in the parlor with guests you advance 
to him or her, and shake hands, ¢/f either ofer to do so. You 
converse with him or her a few moments, ard then, if others 
come you step aside. When you decide to retire you come to 
bid the master or mistress good night. 

Second, at the table.—You will have a place shown you, 
and you will be helped to food. Use your knife and fork prop- 
erly. Divide the food so as to relieve the teeth of part of their 
work—tLat is, have small mouthfuls, The grinders indicate 
that grinding in the mouth is a part of the process of eating. 
Animals destitute of grinders bolt their food. Itis not fit that 
human beings should eat as dogs do, since they have each a 
“mill” ready for use—which dogs have not. The lips are so 
constructed that the noise of the grinding, which is intolerable 
to ears polite, may be effectually disguised. Food, whether 
liquid or solid, must be conveyed into the mouth and from the 
mouth downward silently. 





If dizzy, and in pain, and only seemed to use one foot. 





The position at table should be unconstrained and easy, the 
person sitting erect or slightly bent forward when eating, so 
that the mouth may be directly above the plate; 
should be held at the side, not extended at right angles with 
the body. The elbows should be kept off the table. Leaning 
back in one’s chair, or balancing on the leg of the chair, is a 
grievous violation of table etiquette, permitted only and wrong- 
ly to spoiled children. The mouth and fingers must be kept, 
during all the process of eating, absolutely clean. The dainty 
eater will keep his plate in order and leave it so, with knife 
and fork laid together across the plate. 

Now if your manners are good at home, they will be good 
abroad. It is a common idea that you can eat and talk rudely 
at home but you can put on good manners as soon as you get 
to a neighbor’s house. Thisis notso. If you are rude at 
home you will be rude away from home Practice politeness 
at home, therefore, Some fear to be polite at home for fear of 
being laughed at, but what if they do laugh. It is an old pro- 


verb, 
“Let thos h that win.” 


And so say I. If your brothers and sisters laugh because you 
will not eat with a knife, or because you insist on having a 
napkin, or blacking your shees when you go to church or to 
make a visit ; never mind, you are right ; so, go ahead. 





Adventure at the Stack. 


The Easter holidays at Roslyn school lasted ten days. This 
was a great time for excursions all over the island, and the 
boys would often be out the whole day long among the hills, 
or about the coast. One day, Eric Williams, and his friends 
Montagu and Edwin Russell started for an excursion down 
the coast to the Stack, a favorite resort of theirs, which formed 
one of the extreme pointsof abay. It was a huge mass of 
rocks, accessible at low water but entirely surrounded at high 
tide. 

They reached the.Stack and began to climb to its summit, 
enjoying the sight of the waves which climbed up the rock 
almost to their feet and then fell back, hissing and discomfited. 

“Hallo!” said Russell looking at his watch, “its half—past 
six. We must cut back as hard as wecan. I hope the tide 
has not been coming in all the time.” 

Immediately they scrambled by the aid of hands and knees, 
down the Stack, and made their way to the belt of rock which 
joined it to the mainland; but, to their horror, they saw that 
the tide had come in, and that a narrow gulf of sea already 
divided them from the shore As fast as they could they hur- 
ried to the place where the momentarily increasing zone of 
water seemed as yet to bethe narrowest. Their situation was 
by no means pleasant. [Eric's courage supported the other 
two. “There’s no good thinking ebout it,” said he, “jump 
we must; the sooner the better. Here, I'll set the example.” 

He drew back a step or two, and sprang with all his force. 
He was a practised and agile jumpe*, and alighted near the 
water's edge on the other side with no worse hirm than a 
wetting up to the knees. Montagu went back a8 fads he 
could, and leaped wildly forward. He lighted into deep water 
nearly up to his neck. But Eric, leaning over as far as he could$ 
caught his hand and just pulled him to the shore in time to 
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escape the rush of angry foam. Russell stood on the rock 
pale acd irresolute. The leap was now most formidable 
Once in the grasp of one of the billows, even a strong man 
must have been carried out of the narrow channel and hurled 


against the towering sweep of rocks which lay beyond it. 


“Oh Edwin, Edwin—dear Edwin—do jump,” cried Eric 
with passionate excivement. ‘“ We will rush in for you.” 

Russell now ran to the cdge, missed his footing, and with a 
sharp cry of pain, fell heavily forward into the water. The 


| next wave hid him from view. Then Ericand Montagu saw him 
| clinging with both hands toa projecting piece of rock, by 


which he slowly and painfully regained his former position 


| His face was pale as death and dabbled with blood; his clothes 


torn, and the wet hair hung over his eyes. He was evidently 
They 
both saw that a jump was no longer possible. 

“What can we do?” said Montagu, bursting into tears. “We 
can never save him, and all but the top of the Stack is covered 
at high tide.” 

Eric had not lost his presence of mind. “Cheer up, Edwin,” 
he shouted, “I will get back to you somehow ;” then to Mon- 
tagu, “When! get across run tothe town and tell them we 
are cut off by the tide on the Stack; they will bring round 
the life-boat, its our only chance. Here, I want to keep these 
things dry,” hastily tearing off jecket and waisteoat ‘“ItI 
get acros:, fling them over to me if you can.” 

The wave had just spent its furry, Eric plunged in and 
struck out. The channel was not more than a dozen yards 
across. He had just time to clutch the rocks on the other side 
before the next mighty swirl of the tide swept up. Ino another 
minute he was on the ledge at Russell’s side. He took him 
tenderly in his arms and called to Montagu for the dry clothes. 
Montagu tied them skilfully with his neckhandkerchief round 
a fragment of stone, addiag his own jucket to the bundle, and 
then flung it over. Then started for the town. His last look 
at his two friends saw Eric supporting Russell across his 
knees. 

Montag» flew to the town and told some sailors of the dan- 
ger in which his friends were, and then ran on to the school. 
He burst into the study of the principal, Dr. Rowlands. 

“Oh sir!” he exclaimed, “ William and Russell are on the 
Stack cut off by the tide.” 

Dr. Rowlands started for the town and found the life-boat 
was away and could not be had, and no other boat could 
stand the heavy sea. The Doctor and Montagu then made 
their way to the shore opposite the Stack. 

They raised a lantern and shouted. They could just make 
out the huge black outline of the Stack rising from the yeast 
of boiling waves and enveloped every moment in blinding 
sheets of spray. ~If they can keep warm,” said the Doctor, 
“we may perhaps rescue them before morning.” Again he 
shouted with his strong voice and in one of the pauses of the 
wind a faint cheer returned. And so Dr. Rowlands and his 
pupil paced up and down and shouted a:.d held up the lantern 
to show that friends and help were near. 

Eric heard them. When Montagu left he had carried Rus- 
sell to the highest point of the rock, and thee, with gentle 
hends and soothing words, made him as comfortable as he 
could. Russell moaned continually in pain and at last fainted 
away. Meanwhile the wind rose higher, and the tide gained 
on the rock, and the sacred darkness came down. Cold, and 
cruel, and remorseless, the sea beat up drenching them to the 
skin. The darkness made everything more fearful, and Eric 
could distinguish nothing but the gulfs of black water, and he 
shuddered as his ears caught the unearthly noifes that came 
tw him in tle mingled scream of weltering tempest and plan- 
gent wave. It was fearful to be isolated on the black rent 
rock, and see the waves coming higher, higher, higher, every 
mo nent. 

A shout startled him. A light from the shore. He knew 
Dr. Rowland's voice and Montagu’s. The light kept moving 
up and down the shore, not a hundred yards off. Eric's fear 
vanished. The first moment that the tide suffered any one to 
reach them, they would be rescued. Thus six or seven hours 
passed away; at last the wind began to sink and the sea tobe 
less violent. The tide was on the turn. More men and lights 
came, and when the ebbing tide had gone out sufficiently to 
allow two stout planks to be laid across the channel, an active 
sailor ventured over with a light, and in a few moments stood 
by Eric's side. The boys were carried across, Ruseell uncon- 
scious, and Eric too numbed to move, and driven rapidly to the 
school, So ended the perilous adventure of that eventful night 
atthy Stack.—From Eric: or oven by Little. 


Tue Lecion or Hovor ie France, a badge is given to 
those who have done s»me great Public service—it cord be 
bestowed by the king or emperor. A pension is given with 
the badge which is a cross, if it be for military sorvice. The 
Jowest rank gets 250 franks a year, the highest the grand 
cross 5,000 fancs. The French wear their badges on tho left 
breast and in plain sight and are very fond of them. It is not 
an unusual thing to see a man evidently in poverty wearing 
several badges tied with bright ribbons. 
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Playing Pioneer. 


By Mrs. A. ELMORE 

A few miles from a thriving Obio city, two little people of 
“whom I have already written to you, reside with their Papa 
and Mama, on a fruit farm. Tbere are peach orchards, apple 
orchards, plum orchards and a fine vineyard; in the centre of 
the farm isa large brick house, with dooryards and lawn, 
barns and storehouses about it. A very fine flock of chickens 

attest the busy care of the little children who have attended 
to all their wants through the summer. A pet rabbit, and a 
little dog are among the happy inmates of the various yards 
and houses, but the energy of the brother and sister could not 
find full employment at home and they turned their attention 
to the woodland which shelters the orchards from the north 
winds. 

The pioneers of that beautiful and prosperous state did no 
exhibit more perseverance in establishing their homes in the 
great forests than our little pioneers did in sight of their home. 
Chester, who is nine years old, had read stories of pioneer and 
hunting life to little Maimie, who is not quite six years old— 
and instead of running away froma home, as some boys have 
done, and taking up with bad company where he would learn 
to swear and boast, smoke and chew tobacco and drink whis- 
key, he played at pioneer with his dear little sister. They 
will remember the happy days spent together when they are 
old people, and will be more glad then than now, that they 
loved and trusted each other and shared their pleasures one 
with the other. 

As they were exploring the woods one day, Maimie spied a 
hole in the side of a great stump, and called out, “O! Shes- 
ter, come here; see what I found; we can make a wigwan of 
this old stump.” She intended to say wigwam, but Chester 
understood her and did not laugh at her mistake but brought 
his axe, and went to work to cut away the decaying wood 
Maimie cleared away the rubbish with her rake, and Caper 
helped by barking all the time, for he expected, no doubt, to 
catch a rat there. Several days of hard work ensued before 
the “wigwan” was roofed with bark, and Maimie set up 
housekeeping for her hunter brother, who had no gun, but 
used his axe instead, and looked very brave no doubt with that 
over his shoulder, but if an Indian had come there I do not 
believe he would be afraid of that “ brave” with his broad 
brimmed hat, ard sunburnt face, but he might have been tempt- 
ed to run away with the little brownie” of a girl-—at least I 
think I should want to if I found her away by herself. 

The hunting business was not very profitable, and I am afraid 
they would have gone hungry, if it had not been for the be- 
nevolent Mama at the farmhouse; Caper caught chipmunks 
occasionally, but Maimie did not want them to eat. They were 
too kind-hearted to kill any singing birds or to permit Caper 
todoso. Ifthey could have caught the old hawk, that tried 
every morning to steal a breakfast out of their fowl yard, they 
would have been giad, but he was too old and smart to be 
caught. 

Their stories of adventures were very entertaining, and 
their questions about the trees and birds were so many that 
they kept their Mama and Papa busy to answer them, in the 
evening, after thoy returned from their backwoods home. They 
have learned very many interesting facts, and best of all they 
have learned to think about the things they see. 

During the summer their Grandma visited them, and fuund 
them in trouble about their little chickens; a weasel was after 
them, and they could not catch him. Grandma caught it one 
evening, and held it fast while Chester killed it. Maimie 
thought that was a great exploit, but in October that story 
was quite thrown in the shade, and Maimie became a heroine, 

It was a very lovely day and they had been out in the woods 
until almost supper time, and shutting up their stump house, 
they started for home; the woods were behind them, alow 
piece of ground, with rank grass and weeds intervened, and 
they were in the pear orchard almost within call of their 
mother who sat at the window, when Caper set up a yelping 
and struck out on a trail for the woods again; away went our 
little pioneers after him, almost to the “ wigwan,” then down 
the Lill to their spring, where they found Caper’s tail wagging 
out of the end of a hollow log. 

“He's treed something now,” exclaimed Chester, while 
Maimie fairly danced with excitement, and did not know that 
she had lost her sunbonnet or muddied her shoes in the race ; 
& great tear in her print dress was of no consequence—-Caper 
had treed something, and she must help him. 

Chester gave her a stick with a knot on the end, and station- 
ed her right at the end of the log, saying, “stand right there, 
and if Caper backs out with it you hit it on the head. I will 
get my axe and chop a hole over there.” Maimie held her 
club ready and stood there like a sentinel on the eve of battle, 
her bright eyes watched the wagging tail, and did not turn 
away when she heard Chester begin tochop. Oaper backed 
out then dragging a huge opossum by the tail and down came 
the club on the animal’s head, knocking it senseless, the 


little girl pounded its back; ‘Chester succeeded in getting it 
away from Caper and found that it was dead. 

“T think you killed it, Maimie.” 

“T guess I did, Shester, it never moved after I hit it.” 

“ Now we must go home with it.” 

“Oh, no; we must go to our wigwan and hang it up at the 
door, that’s the way in 'tories.” 

“So itis. Come on then; won't Papa and Mama be pleased 
when they see it.” 

“Oh how they will laugh; they did not think me so strong.” 

The game was hung up, until it ceased to drip, then Chester 
shouldered it, and Maimie carried her club as they trudged 
home, all happy except Caper who thought he would like to 
give it another shaking. When they arrived at the door, 
Maimie began her story with, “O Mama, I’ve beat Grandma, 
I'm clean ahead of her. I've killed a possum; you must 
write to her, Mama, won't you ?” ; 

Chester laid his trophy down, and their Papa looked at it in 
surprise, for it was the largest he had ever seen. When the 
story was told over to tho delight of everybody, Maimie was 
asked about her bonnet. 

“OI spect I lost it when I was running after Caper, he run 
so fast. Mama is so proud of me she can make a new one, I 
guess. Won't you, Mama?” Her Mama promised her the 
new bonnet if the old one could not be found—and promised 
also to write to grandma, but they did not think that the letter 
would be sent on to New York, 

Chester reads the Companion to his sister, and he will be 
surprised when he reads the story of one of their happy days 
in his paper. 

Their summer house in the woods will be deserted soon, and 
Maimie will be obliged to amuse herself with her new dishes 
presented since the exploit, for Chester will hunt for knowl- 
edge this winter, and his axe will have a resting spell. 





How a Kitchen Boy Became a Chapel 
Master. 





In the month of May, 1646, a rich gentleman, tired and weary 
with traveling in a coach, arrived at a hotel in the city of 
Florence, It was the Duke de Guise, who was on his way to 
Paris. Having ordered his supper the Duke sat upon 
a bench in the vestibu'e of the hote!, enjoying the balmy even- 
ing breeze, when suddenly he heard the most beautiful tone of 
a violin, The Duke turned towards the place from whence the 
sounds reached him, and was not a little surprised to see a boy 
about thirteen years of age sitting on an oid wall, p!aying the 
violir. The Duke beckoned the boy, who without any hesita- 
tion, stepped vp to the hotel, took a seat on the lowest step 
and played inamanrer that surprised his noble listener. 
When the boy had finished his piece the Duke asked him: 

“What sort of a piece was it you played just now,?” 

“I played whatever came in my mind, your highness,” 
quietly said the boy. 

“ Do you understand music ?” 

“A little, your highness.” 

“From whom did you take lessons?” asked his admirer. 

“No one has given me instructions, J am a poor orphan in 
whom noone takes any interest. This violin is all that my 
father left me ” 

“What is your name, my boy ?” 

“T am called Giovanni Baptista Lulli. I support myself by 
playing before the houses of the rich and at hotels, They give 
me my meals, and duringjthe nights‘I sleep on steps of 
palaces,” 

“My hoy, considering your age, you play well. You should 
go to Paris, where a rich harvest is in store for you. One can 
make his fortune there.” 

The Duke went to his supper, and the boy was forgotten. 
Little Lulli carefully examined the coin given him and found 
it was a gold piece. Satisfied that there must be a mistake 
somewhere, he ran quickly to the hotel, asking for the privi- 
lege of seeing the Duke. This was, however, denied him. 
The Duke stepped into his elegant coach. Beneath the car- 
riage hung a basket, the place where the dog belonging to the 
traveler rested. Lulli crept in thore and despite the animal's 
growling, they soon became friends, and Lulli was taken to 
Turin. Not until he had arrived there did he notice that he 
had lost his violin, it having evidently fallen out of the basket, 
The Duke was not a little surprised to see the little violinist 
standing before him again, and still more so at his determina- 
tion to give back the gold coin, as well as his resolution to go 
to Paris. Moved by the boy’s simple manners who seemed in 
great distress over the loss of his violin, the Duke gave orders 
that the boy be engaged as one of his servants, and as such 
he traveled with the Duke until at last they arrived at Paris. 
The Duke entirely forgot the little boy he had brought with 
him from Italy. 

Poor Lulli was put into the kitchen and seemed utterly lost 
to the notice of his patron. Being fondly devoted to music he 
arranged a concert one evening upon kettles and tinpans, at 
which he, together with others, made such a noise that the 





Caper dropped the tail and shook it by the throat, while th, 


headvook became angry, thrashed Lulli as the ringleader, and 





put him out of the kitchen. Lulliagain returned to the kitchen 
where he indulged in bis concert experiments with ket- 
tles and tinpans, and for which he received more than one 
severe whipping. At last his star began to rise. A boy made 
him a present of a small violin. He was perfectly wild with 
joy, and at once began to study diligently. Not only did his 
playing attract attention, but the melodies which he improvised 
Were pronounced the sweetest ever heard. 

The news of the musical kitchen boy was soon heard in the 
saloons of the Duke’s family for whom he worked. The story 
was first received with a smile, but when Michel Lambert, the 
Duke’s chapelmaster, heard hini, he hastened to his patron, n- 
formeé him of the strange news, and offered to take the boy as 
a pupil. Lulli was at once sent for to play before the Duchess. 
He received many marks of affection in return, despite hsi 
homely dress. Soon he had to play before the King, who had 
heard of him. He was delighted with his performances, and 
took him into his service. He gave him a position as leader 
of the orchestra. He was diligent and rose higher and higher. 
Lulli’s fame now spread over the country. He also began_to 
shine as a composer. Men hke Moliere and Corneille deemed 
it an honor to furnish him with texts ‘for operas. Madame de 
Sevigne said that Lulli’s music filled all eyes with tears. He 
wrote many operas, some of which kept their hold upon the 
stage for fifty years. He died in the fifty-fifth year of his life, 
and left a large property. A great funeral procession was 
arranged in his honor, and his widow had a rich marble monu- 
ment erected to his honor, a work of art which to_this dey at- 
tracts attention.— Musical World. 


School Ship St. Marys. 


Some prominent merchants, underwriters, and ship owners 
obtained an act from the New York Legislature, about six 
years ago, authorizing the Board of Education to provide a 
nautical school for the training of pupils in the science of 
navigation and the practical duties of mariners, and to se- 
cure from the United States government the use of a vessel 
for the purpose. The government loaned the sloop of war St. 
Marys, and a good class of scholars was sought—the course is 
ior two years, and each scholar must not be under fifteen years 
of age nor over [twenty, and must be of sound constitution. 
They must evince some aptitude or inclination for sea life, and 
bring with them a certificate of good moral character.  Suc- 
cezsful candidates are recéived at any tine. They are re- 
quired to bring with them two pa‘rs of boots, three towels, etc. 
‘T'wo suits of clothes, caps, a hammock, and blankets are pro- 
vided by the ship, and charged against a deposit of thirty-five 
dollars made by him when he enters, and except the trifling 
cost of repairing boots and underwear, this sum covers all the 
expenses of a two years’ course on board the St. Marys. The 
course includes reading, writing, spelling, geography, arith- 
metic and English grammar, The exercises in seamanship, 
the making of knots, hitches, and bends of wonderfully varied 
and unaccountable nomenclature, sail-weuding and suil-bend- 
ing, are entered upon with zeal and pleasure. Should you ask 
the new boy the name of the smallest rope with the longest 
name, he would probably be able to glibly tell you, at the end 
of his first month on board, that it is the “ starboard-foretop- 
gallant-stodding-sail-boom-tracing-line-block-strap-thimble- 
seizing;” and in a short time he becomes a master of the con- 
undrums which old salts have invented for the mystification of 
young ones. He can tell you what is forward on the star- 
board side, aft on the port side, and inside on the outside; 
how to pass a nipper, or clap on a jigger; how to choke a luff, 
or snake the backstays; how to fleet a purchase, or crown a 
crotch rope; how to make grommet or an artificial eye; how 
to make a Spanish fox or a Turk’s head; and the meaning of a 
withe, a gammoning,  cat’s paw, a sheep-shank, an Irish splice, 
the whiskers, the jumpers, a cock’s comb, a gasket, a trip- 
shaw, a camel, a Flemish hare, and a ring-tail—all these being 


nautical terms. Weather forecasts are put in rhyme for him, 
and from constant repetition becowe indelibly impressed upon 


his memory : ape 
Sailors, take warning : 
A red sky at{night 
Is a sailor’s delight.” 


“ The evening red, the morning gray, 
Are sure signs of a fine day; 
But the evening gray and morning red 
Make the sailor;shake his head ” 
“Tf the mist comes oe’r the open sea, 
Then fair weather, shipmate, it will be 
Butif the mist comes off the land 

os Then rain comes pouring o’er the strand. ’ 
‘* With the rain before the wind, 
Your top-sail sheets and halyards mind ; 
But when the wind’s before the rain 
You may hoist your top-sails up again.” 

The iastruction in na embraces the working of a 
day’s reckoning, the use of quadrant and ‘sextant, the find- 
iug of latitude and longitude, and the mode of keeping a log. 
It is not intended to graduate officers, but if a boy takes ad- 
vantage of all the opportunities open to him on board the St 
Marys, he may, after his first or second Lata snag “ai 











immediately qualify for the position of mate.— Harper's 
zine, 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 
It restores of mind or body ; 
PREVENTS consumption. 


scribed 300,000 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; 
off by disease, worry or overwork. 


lost energy in 


all weaknesses 
gnome 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 


Physicians 


have found it so necessary that t 
relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the ¢ 
It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


alone pre- 
growth 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 








To The Little Ones. 
By Ipa A. AHLBORN, 
A little thrush sat on a tree, 
And mourned that her song had no worth, 
Since othersjsang sweeter than she, 
To cheer and brighten the earth. 
Little thrush, I know of a heart 
That with care was weary and sad, 
But grew, by~your musical art, 
Once more to be hopeful and glad. 
A daisy drooped low her fair head, 
For her neighbors wre grander by far. 
“Why should [ live ?” the daisy said, 
** While thousands much lovelier ars.” 
Oh ! daisy, no tu’ip can bring 
To my heart such memories sweet, 
As thou, little blossom ot spring, 
Astray from thy ahady retreat, 
The moral, my darlings, you see 
Is plainly intended for you; — 
A blessing from God you may be 
If your lives are worthy and true. 
Humbugged Again. 

I saw so much sad about the merits of 
Hop Bitters, and my wife who was always 
doctoring, and never well, teased me so 
urgently to get her some, I concluded to be 
humbugged again, and I am glad I did, for 
in les; than two months use of the Bitters 
my wife was cured and she has remained so 
fot eighteen months since. I like such 
humbugging. — H. T., St. Paul.— Pioneer 
Pres 








Newspapers for Children. 

It is now admitted that the power of the 
printing-press is next to that of the family ; it 
is tremendous, and it ought to be for good only. 
A curious fact is gradually becoming apparent 
—that children read newspapers almost as 
much as adults; of course they read the light- 
er portions, but still they obtain a great deal 
from them. A family that takes sterling news- 
papers will have intelligent children. 

A paper made purposely fur young people is 
as much a necessity as boots and shoes made 
purposely for them. There are thousands of 
subjects that need discussion in a style suited 
to their capacity for understanding them. It is 
a pity that some publishers instead ot strong, 
bright papers, have rent out vile sheets— 
stories of pirates, of robbery and bloodshed. 
The damare thus inflicted will not be repaired 
by all the churches and sabbath-schools in the 
land—with opportunities for good they have 
done evil. 

The ScHoLar’s Companion is fitted to 
brighten, sweeten, please, instruct and stimu- 
late. It 1s doing just the work a ‘“ Youth's 
Newspaper” should do, and doing it well. It 
is fitted for the specific purpose of doing what 
no other pewspaper or book can do. 


* Labor Saving. 

The demand of the people for an easier 
method of preparing Kidney-Wort has in- 
duced the proprietors, the well known 
wholesale Druggists, Wells, Richardson & 
0o., of Burlington Vt., to prepare it for sale 
in liquid form as well as in dry form. It 
saves all the labor of preparing, and as it is 
equa'ly efficient it is preferred by many per- 
sons. Kidney-Wort always and every- 
where proves itself a perfect remedy.— 
Buffalo New: 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cuunon Bexi and Cures 
Acipeuy, Facrory Brits, ete. Im _oved Parewr 
Mourtrxe. Cataloguestree. agencies” 


aa York pasting ace 














MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 
oo 


for over 


known and 
sed in New 
and Vicinit 
orty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF RE®- 


‘EDIES. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme 
pote and very agreeabie to the taste 


{~- have a cold, ifever so slight, do not fall to give 
a alsam atrial. The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


T he Tse bottle contatna four times as much as the %c 
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The Only 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 


and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won- 
derfiul power to cure ali diseases, 


=> 
y Are Are We Sick 7 


Because we ae “these great ongans 

SAto become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced 4 

into the blood that should be expelled 


\/ 


BILIOUSNESS PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
DNEY COMPLAINTS TRINARY 
NO ISEASES, zw 
NESSES, 
DISO 
by causing free action of these organs 


power to throw o 


and restoring 


moe ars il ~~ a : 

ented w 8 

y frightened over disordered Kldneys — 
endure nervous or sick Nendecken 
Why have sleepless nights ? 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally eficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DEY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


AL S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 

Bought, Sold, and Exchange 

BACK NUMBERS OF > pte 
AND REVIEWS. 

CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


OGRE TE! 











own —_ = and $5 outfit 
& Co., Portiand, Mé. 


[illustrated Christian Weekly. 
SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 

Nlustrations and high literary character make it just 

the paper to> the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 








best of help {n teaching the International Sunday School 
D. 


It is evangelical but not sectarian fn character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 
| Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Address 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET, ANT 9t AVE 
RELIABLE WORK. 





epeciatity. 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect | 
comfort, night and day, re | 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED Prices, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular 30 N.Y ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broad 
way N.Y 





Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 
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PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 





Terms: ‘. “ 


| ZDACKARD’S 





GET THE BEST. | 


The “Acme” Scheel Peoen stands at the head. | 
It is the most popular paper. Its soft, mild tints do not 
daszie the cy* like white paper, and for Armnesa it can- 
not be equalled. 

ASTONISHING OFFER! 

I will send out a package containing a fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a beautiful School Exercise Book, | 
100 pages for only 3 cents, postpaid. | 

Address, Wh, F. KELLOGG, 


2I Park Place, N. Y. 


Trade supplied. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON'S | 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESs, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 











SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington. wv. C. 

sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for 
training of teachers begins Oct. 16th. (Poeitions sec 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
lectures per week on the use and philosoph i Typ 
ty gifts and occupations of Freebel’s kindergarten s 
| tem; on the art of story-telling and the Cducational 
| value of play, together With object lessons and dally 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece ve lectnres 





on “ The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesda 
afternoons erms: full course of eighi months, +10. 
Wednesday a ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, . 
Requirements are: love of children, good common Eng- 
lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
ood health Mrs. Loutse Poliock, 929 Eighth street, 
© W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 


N.W., Principais. 
nN* YORK OCONSERV aTORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


Thies RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and I. 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 


 Blocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 


guages, Drawingand Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
wshed Artist 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
‘asses of Three P upils, a4 per quarter. 
T wo 


Strictly Private Lessons, 4 bed 


MODERATE CHARGES, The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quartere 
Plastic fillings for broken down ‘and sensitive | | commmencing from date of entrance, 


teeth 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M, 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
| at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave. (the only Charter. 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
unitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. ‘ 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the acho! 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorg ranize d with full faculty. Three 

ul! courses, one, two and three years respec tively. In- 
corporated under a state ‘Board of Trustees, This is the 
only Norma! Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro 
feavional Course of Study and Prac tice, combined with 
the most thorough academ'c mstruction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the lowest rates Address Joun Ooper, 


Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


Methodist 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Building, %5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 
tes<ional school for business training, and ts ander the 
¢ersona! supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr, 
E S Packard, who for the past-20 years was associated 
| with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author of the Book 
| keeping serice which bears their name. The — 
was founded in 1858, and has made steady progress in 
utility and public favor, and now stahds at the head of 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed; the 
rooms spacious and elegant; the course of study most 
thorough and effic ent The rates of tuition have re« 
cently been redaced, acd pupils can enter at any time, 
Tuition perterm of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or pend lor 
circular containing full particulars. 8. 58. PACKARD, 
Principal 
PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Canal; “LL” Station (Estab, 1849 Paine’s uptown 
College, 1813 Broadway, 34th St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M, 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeptn 


| rudimental and higher Mathematics, Corres: 

| all Englich Branches ; riting lessons $8, monthly 

| Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
io persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 

—— = 

HIRTY LECTURES, CONCERTS, READINGS &c— 

Course Tickets (reserved), $5, $6 and §®, a 


ndence an 





| im to location, or choice of reserved seat for an 
entertainments for $8! VALE S POPULAR EN ‘hy 
TAIN MEN [8, Masonic Temple, Monday evening seri 


commencing Monday | Co-mporrow), October 3. Gra 
evening entertainments, October and November 1, 
change HELEN POTTER PLEIADES, with entire 
change of programme for the second night. followed on 
BB successive Beateye by the following well-known 
talent, viz.: . Robert Collyer, the famous MeG 
family, Mr. wv. 8. gatrews. Rev. Newland Mayne 
p D. ; Dr. isaac I. Hayes, Mr. Frank Beard, pete Le 
Patridge, Josh Bite puss an, un aie 
Apollo Club, Protessor 8. rdoch, bli Perkins, Mr. 
K. J. DeCordova, Professor Pardo Sheppard, Rev. Dr. 
. C, Eccleston, ‘™ Minerva Guernsey, puree d. 
night, Rev. Dr. J. Carroll, D. D.; Bassett's Bric-a- 
Brac, Mr. Wm. "Mason Ryans, Vale's ‘Lyceum Comedy 
P. Burba “ Your Versatile Guests 
Sombiaction. D Dr. J. Jay “Villiers, Miss Clara 
Mr. Benjamin F. Taylor, Mre. A bbey ha 
Mr. George Vandenhoff, Mr. Charies Roberts, Jr. 
nie swe 6 Mosaics 
berth's, No. 28 Union equare, and at i No. 8 Cooper 
Instituto, where programmes can beat iy 
J. VALE Manager. 


O 


CASH PAID 


For 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zine, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
| trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


‘Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


._ Jen~ 
Course tickets on sale at Bchu- 
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PUBLISHERS. 


PoOrTrTer, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payeon. Dunteon & Scribner’s New Manual of 
manship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's s Indasrial Drawing Series. 
InpusTRIAL D: 
Primary Drawine CaRps. 


TracuEers’ MANUAL TO Booxs. 
GurpE To CARDS. 


Dinsmore’s Graded 1 Spelling Plesks 


M yet Ld i 7 i.e are 1% & 3, 10 cts. 
cVica ationa a an 
The merioan, re dana ‘ue 4 
e Nationa om tien 
tary and Practical Se: of G — i ‘Com. 
tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
rice, 10 cents 
Greene’ 


'8 Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Descriptive Catalo; ree ith Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Corresp 


TAINTOR BROS. , MERRILL & CO. 
738 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY MALCOM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Full of practical, helpfal instruction and cugusetions as 
to the t methods ra sence this most important 
branch of education Sent to teachers by 

mail post paid on ae. ‘of ‘60 cts. 








en- | tors, the most complete, as well as by far ar the cheapest 
2. 


{NEW YORK SCHOUL JOURNAL.22- 











COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


, WORGESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


orion: Protusely Illustrated. Li- 


and ICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 

oo Eb tic Tilustrated. Crown Byo. 
OMPRERE MPRERENSTVE. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
sca Beta, DICTIONARY. Jilustrated. 
PRIMARY. +See Y. Tlustrated. i6mo. Halt 


@ c 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. oe. oe 
cts.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


$1.00. 
en special alds to students, in {addition toa ve 
ll p 4 and 4 <* make Wor 
cester’ 's, in the Spinton ot oar r most distingu 





aished educa- 


Dictionaries of our languag 
Publish 
3B. LIPFANO OTE AES: Palade 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
. READING 


—FOR— 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
Col. F. W: Parker, sr L. H. Marvell, 


Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. 


Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

—:0:-— 
These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they’ were successtully used in the school-room before 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Puxtisuens, Pura., Pa, 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ape 
—Onutli f History 
OB tet Stes Contlo jcal "Genealo ical ai and ‘Lit. 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, ob: ong ito, cloth . 
Histortcgi Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The = nion-book a Guttines ef History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. 
Histories! 1 Atlas, 
taining a chronological, series of 100 Colored Mere 
fetes successive periods from the dawn of 
toch. to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


1 vol. 


Historical Cha or, history Taught by the Eye, 
Showing at a wanes the Rise, Develcpment and Fall 
ot all the important Masons from the earliest times 
until the present day. is Chart is pebliehed in tour 
distinct forms. 


« For terms and other information, acdréas the pub- 
ushers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. ad pong * 
PPI ETON'S Young Chemist. 








Maury’s Geographies 


WALL MAPS. 


An Original and Select Series, Charming in Style, 
Rich in Material. and Happily Adapted to Schools of all 
Grades. 

The most satisfactory results have every where fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratify- 
ing testimonials. 

Specimens mailed for,—First Lessons, 86 cents ; World 
We Live In, % cents ; Mxnual, $1.20; rnysical, $1.50; Set 
of Maps (not mailed) $10. 

Full information about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 

19 Murray Street, XN. Y. 


jour WILEY & SONS’ 


LATEST CATALOGUE OF 


TEXT-BOOKS, 
AND ALSO THE 
Complete Catalogue 
OF THEIR 
Publications, 
ARE NOW READY, 
and will be sent /ree by mail to any one ordering them. 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


JUNES BROTHERS & Cv., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 











Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the Ke Ss, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist, C$ the U. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmet: 
Milne’s Elements of Algeb: > 


Smith’s Practical Mus ler. 
Pirst Lessons in Phiiology. 
CINCINN‘T?. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 








Readers, but to be used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK. 


—_ Oo—— 


School Management, 
By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


READY DEC. |. PRICE $1.00 


Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “Scnoo 

MANAGEMENT" from its original design, and adde 

several new chapters, will issue it Nov. 1, 1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many original and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found ! 
in it. We give below a synopsis of the contents. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. I. Introductory. 


The ideal school. Failure to realize it. School man- 
agement difficult. It is the employment of personal 
power. The book designed for those who desire to 
elevate their schools to a high standard of excellence. 
It is the result of observation and experience. 
government develops the good in the pupil. An inci- 
dent. Object of government. It should educate the 
pupil respecting his social relations. 
CHAP. II. Visit to a Well-Managed School. 
The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room. The spirit of the teacher. 
det response in the scholar. Theorder. The view 
of the teacher. The basis is love forthe work. Who 
can teach. Object of the volume. Summary. 
CHAP. III. Leve for the Work. 


All work for humanity must employ the heart. The 
school-room the noblest fleldof work. C of 


They are not d d to supplant ee to 




















For Fine Writing, No.1, = and Laivs, {70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389,. 


and Stub Point, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit all hands 


Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





_RONENS ASK FOR 


WWWAORKCERCE 28 SORAA.STL 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERy 


ESTERBROOK & C0 
FALCON PEN 








SAMPLES AND PRices gy appLicaTlON 





BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 
Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 


Our new catalogue containing 184 pages and over 900 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OFr— 

Public or District 
—AND— 

Priwate Institutions 


Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manufac- 


School F*urniture, 








Schools 


Including 

Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 

F " 

o > ROBERT PATON & SON. 


26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 





“ India. Al, 


to tne Laorary, Clergyman, Lawyer, 





teaching caused or wrong mene of management. 
Good management Increases teaching power. 

CHAP. IV. The Principles which Underlie 
School Management. 

‘overnment. 


The probiem of Organization ot a school. 


Tilustration. é school must be a unit—have an or- 
nic life. ve ior the papi > ct tor them, 
btain their ald. ploy their netivetien, Inspire 

self government. de Obedience. 


Ot 
Associate it with Pleasurecfollow it wit it with a reward. 
Fix it by habit. Performed a 
CHAP. V. The Gundhet tn’ rom School-Room. 
Personal wer. Selfgovernment. Self confidence. 
Knowledge of human nature. Common sense. Power 
to inf nenee. “Diaries. Fopwarity, Incentives. Giv- 
ing of marks. Repo Rolls of merit. De- 
fects. A new plan. 
CHAP. VI. Kegular Attendance. 
How to obtain it. Morn perches, Interesting the 
pupils in them. Sats 
CHAP. VII. Discipline. 
How to —, An incident. Feovensss and 
rudeness. Remed Penalties. Few ra 


Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and ali of any call. 
ing in life who demre knowteaye.” 


| 

Britannica, 
AMERICAN REPRINT, 
NINTH EDITION. 





ompr.7' VIIl. The Teacher must sonsciend his 


aa toqggent. The nn hy 


00!- roo schoo! 
shat prevails. The interest which the papi toss. | 9 
themselves have 


The common pom laint. 


re -- ae disorder. Classification neces- 
sary. ihe “~ ef each class. How to classify. 


CHAP. Pe edie Be 4 must Conduct his 


The Following it. The opening exercises. 
The! recitations. Use eltignels. An . incident 
the = Tntervale. 


economize time. Practising 
how to use them Recessess 
CHAP. XI. Miscellaneous Suggestions, 
Difficulties. From the parents. Mischievous pupils. 
The pi jing t Whisper pening. ghting and 
ce pig ronic Simiculties. 
up an interest. Em- 


reced! teacher. 
Regoiar i Sudden 
lar attendan 


loy tact. An inciden 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This wii be: bea copiral book tor Agents. 
Send $1 tor sample copy 


jal terms 
for quan Soh 





$5 1 $20 israel e e veto ae 





quad mania aren xX. 





ome? Pend The Teacher must Fully Empley Woou 


This great work is beyond comparison eaperter in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all — works. 
The contributors are the most 
thinkers and wenn of the present ae ok, the pace 
This ane LY 1 Bs | A in a epritse . Ws 

rs since eg es js 
Jar cular of the British —,S sud ches: cit 
=< ever offered to the Are ns the — 


we ina mes Sempesee. style, and Lae 
each volum: greater 
th “ho . lopeedia sold at — oe 


work contains thousands of Engravings on on Bteel and 


and is printed from entirely new type made ex- 
pressly for it. it will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 


lumes 10 of which are now seaay, and the s' ng 
volumes will be issued Ri Ge ret eof 8 a year. 


Soiption =e SS ook ere 


men ny apply to the Pub! 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnat St., Phila. 


ACENTS WANTED. 32ST TERMS. 
CENT! PIECE OF MUSIC 
OR A &%- , 





CENTS 


Heel-and Poika. Ola Love! 
Gavotte. Fleeasa Bird. Heart Bowed Twick- 
enkam Ferry. Dubdiin . Fatinitea I Love 

Leg Sally im in "Ten called Liue Jretscronp. 
Me A We . : 

, Emma! Kise and Never Teil. ——— =. 
tees. (8 nos.) arth. Tired. ‘Kitarney. 

‘altzes. . 

Ly j, Rin tA Stam ps taken. Send for 


pac MH, BONER 4.00, Agte 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


—FOoR— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS AND CHRISTMAS: 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs by 
best authors, and beautiful 


i RESPONSIVE SERVICE.44 


Introducing operenstote scriptural readings and music. 
pus year’s “ " 8 4 t~ -~ a 
tin’ aper, r r- 
a with: illuminated coves in cabers. Bul miy $4 
100; single copy, by — 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE are “ 


Bt 
music is simple and joyous, and introd 
beautiful evergreen decorations. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And 8 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
17 Murray St., New York, 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an ofter 
will Db emade for them. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


21 Park Place, New York. 

1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 

2. To supply good Teachers with Schools. 

8. To turnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, Crayons, Mine- 
rals, etc., etc. 


Let every teacher write to us for a circular. 


™ 15 RE Vince, ~~ fo ew York 


ODEU Vv sb 


Git 
Pt genie : We 
est Kr-nwn Fortec 1224 
THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sorss, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoois. Teachers’ 
application-forms turnished on request. Parties in need 
of Teachers will please state the gs 

er 5 steest i Nes Tere. 


ELECTRICITY. 


(EERE a 


182 Broadway, New 








Enclose 














